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Editorial 





THE NEW 


wean 


Nation of Israel 


O bewail the tragic suffering of Jewish 

DPs and the bloodshed in Palestine, with- 

out a positive program for solution of both 
problems, is futile. Lamentation alone is merely 
immoral evasion. With the emergence of the 
new Jewish state of Israel—a development 
which required 2,000 years of history in its con- 
summation—the situation in the Middle East 
changes qualitatively. Prior to the proclama- 
tion, there existed two subject peoples—regard- 
less of the formal terms used in describing 
their status—under mandate rule. The manda- 
tory power is now abandoning the territory of 
Palestine. The prompt recognition of Israel by 
+ the United States through President Truman, 
and the subsequent recognition by the Soviet 
_ Union and other nations, give solidity and per- 
manence to the status of Israel. It is already 
making its way into the society of nations. 

A positive choice of political policy decrees 
responsibilities. The United States has not al- 
wavs demonstrated, in the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation, that it could be counted upon to support 
its stated policy. The British, for example, 
asked the US on a number of occasions—prior 
to the recent changed situation—to assume iis 
obligations as a world power by collaborating 
in Palestine with troops and money to aid in 
the implementation of whatever policy the UN 
might decide upon. The US did not choose to 
accept this invitation, and has followed a 
wavering line. But all that is now past history. 
Truman recognized Israel and it is therefore 
incumbent upon us as a great and respon- 
sible nation to follow a consistent policy from 
now on. 

Obviously, the first step for us to take is to 
lift the arms embargo which currently re- 
stricts supplies of war from being sent to the 
Jews. Any nation established and recognized 
as such has the right to secure for itself the 
means of self-defense. We did not choose to 
allow the Spanish loyalist government to do so 
at the time of the Spanish Civil War—with dis- 
astrous effects. Out of that holocaust, caused 
by the totalitarian countries using Spain as an 
| experimental battlefield, came World War II. 

The neutrality we chose then was false. We 
| would be abandoning our own present policy 
» and our hope for peace in the Middle East if 
) we did not immediately enable Israel to defend 
itself from the Arab invasion. 
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Fortunately, it seems likely that such a lifting 
of the arms embargo will be announced soon. 
Already there have been important expressions, 
by Democratic and Republican leaders, of the 
hope that this embargo, which is anachronistic 
and immoral, will be relegated to the dust- 
bin of history. 

* * « 


Tue emergence of Israel allows at last for 
immigration into that state, restricted only by 
the number of Jews surviving Hitler’s massacres 
and the capacity of Palestine to absorb them. 
Thev will come from the camps of Cyprus, 
from the European DP camps, and from the 
Arab countries, where 900,000 Jews are in great 
danger. These transfers of population must be 
viewed by all decent persons as humane and 
long over-due. In addition, The New Leader 
urges prompt passage of the bills before Con- 
gress which will permit DP immigration into 
the United States of DPs—Jewish and non- 
Jewish. It is hypocrisy to lament the miserable 
status of the DPs in Europe and then dawdle 
as our Congress has with these bills to alleviate 
their status by making it possible for a too- 
small portion of these tragically-situated people 
to come to the United States. 

But no felicitation on the new state of Israel 
can be complete without recognition of the 
heroism of the steadfast elements in the Jewish 
cause who have fought so valiantly for the 
erection of a nation which they could call a 
homeland. Responsible leaders of the provisional 
Government of Israel want peace. They know 
that the new state to flourish must have peace. 
Economic cooperation and political amity with 
the Arabs must be made an actuality. It is 
therefore urgent that the United Nations de- 
velop a program to ensure peace. It is under- 
standable that there should be genuine con- 
cern over the holy places in Jerusalem, but we 
also believe that the lives of Jews and Arabs 
are also holy—and hence a peaceful solution of 
the continuing conflict in the Middle East must 
be achieved. 

Finallv, the stand of the US Government, i.e., 
recognition, must be brought into line with a 
comprehensive world program. The only nation 
that stands to gain by continued bloodshed in 
the Middle East is the Soviet Union. Both the 
Jews and the Arabs stand to lose. Facts are 
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facts, and past opinions must be put into abey- 
ance; the Jewish state exists, and shall con- 
tinue to exist. But there must be peaceful 
cooperation between the Jews and Arabs. There 
must be democracy in the Middle East as 
throughout the world. The new state of Israel 
has much to gain from a pro-Western orienta- 
tion in the world crisis; it goes without saying 


* that the Western powers have equally much to 


gain from a pro-Israel stand. 

The UN is faced with the fact of Arab aggres- 
sion against the state of Israel, exemplified by 
the bombing of Tel Aviv. Unless action is taken, 
Cairo and other Arab cities will almost cer- 
tainly be bombed in retaliation in the natural 
course of self-protection for Israel. This is not 
the wavy to peace. 

The possibilities of achieving a peace of 
moderation, of justice, are disappearing as time 
goes by without fruitful action. There is some 
satisfaction in retrospect after a tragedy; there 
is always some solace in knowing what hap- 
pened so that we can prevent disaster from 
happening again. But we have had plenty of 
disasters—and we are sick of solace—this time 
we want peace. As we too well know, world 
peace and survival may be the stake. If it is 
no longer a matter of winner take all, it is 
certainly true that all will be losers, and what 
is lost will be all we have. 
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By DAVID J. DALLIN 
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The Stalin-Wallace Program 


O Jong as Henry A. Wallace was 
S trumpeting his program for a 
peaceful settlement with the Soviet 
Union as part of his presidential cam- 
paign, his pronouncements deserved no 
more attention than other campaign 
speeches. Now that Stalin has publicly 
declared that “this program could serve 
asSa zg ood an d 
fruitful basis for 
an agreement,” the 
Wallace plan de- 
serves close 
scrutiny 
The peaceful 
settlement of a 
dispute between 
twoparties implies 
a meeting “half- 





¢ 
way,” a process of 
‘ sive-and-take, in 

Dallin B ‘ . 

which each side 
has to make certain compromises. 
Whether the talks proposed by Stalin 
and Molotov would be successful or 


not depends on the extent of the con- 
cessions they are willing to make. What 


kind of compromise Stalin's offering? 


* * cm 
His first point concerns the “prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons This is his 


old demand on the United States. He 
merely reiterates what he stated two 
years ago in similar terms, On this 
point, Stalin makes no concessions, It 
is significant that on the day that Stalin 
made his proposals, the UN Atomic 
Cominission went out of business—due 


to Russian intransigeance 
2. “Reduction of armaments Today 
the Soviet Union is the most heavily 
armed power; the United States is just 
beginning to rearm. although on a 
gigantic scale. In two or three years, 
the United States will be better armed 
than the Soviet Union. The reduction 
of armaments today means the main- 
tenance of the present disproportion in 
armed forces in favor of the Soviet 
Union. This is not a compromise but 
rather a demand that the USA stop its 
rearmament program 

3. “Evacuation of Soviet and Amer- 


can rtoops from Korea.” This is also 


an old point of the Soviet program. It . 


was rejected by this country and by 
would 
involve the control of all of Korea by 


the United Nations because it 


pro-Soviet forces 
4. “Evacuation of foreign troops from 
Ching 


troops in China, while a few thousand 


Officiallv there are no Soviet 
American soldiers and marines are stil] 
there. This old Soviet demand con- 
stitutes no concession 

5. “Conclusion of peace with Ger- 
many and Japan.” This is a hollow 
phrase. It is the terms under which 
peace can be concluded that have been 
in dispute for months Stalin, more- 
over, does not say what he intends to 
do with the Sovietized part of Germany, 

6. What Stalin cautiously terms the 
“question of evacuation of troops from 
Stalin has of 
course wished all along for the with- 
drawal of United States forces from 


Japan and Germany.’ 


Japan and Western Germany. 
stripped of her army and navy would 
be cefenseless—within shooting range 
of Soviet guns. Western Germany, if 


Japan 


evacuated at present, would soon be 


compelled to “unite” with Soviet Ger- 


many along the familiar pattern. These 
are far-reaching Soviet demands on the 
United States, not the road to compro- 
mise 

7 Trade excluding any sort of dis- 
criminatior Recently the United 
States embarked on a policy of dis- 


crimination in regard to export of 
goods serving military needs to the 


rapidly arming countries of the Soviet 
sphere. Stalin wants the abolition of 
these limitation This is not a com- 
promi ec 

8. “Assistance to countries which 


have suffered from the war.” 
first of all Russia. This 
legitimate under normal political con- 


meaning 
demand _ is 


however, be no 
reciprocity in this respect, 


ditions. There can, 
and there- 
fore the effect of this demand is to add 
to Soviet requests without any quid 
pro quo 

9. “No military bases in member- 
of the United ‘Nations.” Since 
denied that 
there are any Soviet bases in Yugo- 


countries 
Stalin has _ persistently 


slavia and Czechoslovakia, he has ob- 
viously in mind American and British 
bases, such as in Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
China, the Pacific Islands. This would 
involve an improvement of the Soviet 
position without any, corresponding 
Soviet concession. 

10. “Civil rights in:all countries.” 
This point could constitute an -impor- 
tant step forward if taken at its face 
alue: the introduction of freedom of 
the press in the satellite countries, the 
holding of free elections in the Soviet 
sphere, the freeing of political prison- 
ers all over Eastern Europe. and, since 
Stalin emphasizes all countries, the 
abolition of Stalin’s dictatorship in the 
Soviet Union. This cannot be taken 
seriously; Moscow insists that the 
Soviet sphere has all these freedoms 


already In Stalin's parlance, “civil 


rights” would involve the abolition of, 
and restraint from, restrictions upon 
the activities of pro-Soviet parties, for 
Mundt-Nixon Bill in this 
count No Soviet concession can be 
seen in this proposal of Stalin’s either, 


instance, tne 


* ~ 


Wiar was Stalin’s intention in make 


ing his statement on the Wallace pro. 
gram, anyhow? He has probably 
strengthened Wallace in his presidentia] 
campaign, but this will hardly influence 
the outcome next November. Wallace 
takes a leaf from the Daily Worker; 
the Dai!y Worker takes its slogans trom 
Pravda; and Pravda gets them from 
Stalin. No wonder Stalin approves of 
what Wallace says! 

Stalin’s intentions go farther than 
that, however. Coming on the heels of 
the Molotov note a few davs earli 
it signifies an attempt to make use of 
the international tension of our days 
to “negotiate” with the United States 
if and when Washington is prepared 


er, 


to accept the demands of Moscow with- 
out exacting substantial Soviet sacri- 
fices in return. Stalin’s desire to settle 
the differences with this country should 
not be minimized. The pressure of 
domestic problems; economic hardship; 
the maintenance of a huge army of 
4,000,000; the repatriation of foreign 
prisoners of war who are unfit for 
further labor and the high mortality 
among those remaining; the need for 
imports from the United States: the 
menace of a recovery of Western Gere 
many—all these factors make a settle» 
ment desirable to Moscow. For Stalin, 
however, political designs have always 
had priority over economic interests: 
there can be no retreat with respect to 
the aggrandizement of the USSR 
Pressed on all sides, the State De- 
partment will probably have to make 
some move toward new international 
negotiations. If so, the first point to be 
cleared up is: in return for his de- 
mands, what is Stalin prepared to con- 
cede? One cannot help fearing that his 
answer will be rather disheartening. 








Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Spring in the Garden and in 
the World 


RECALL writing last spring a col- 
| umn about the productiveness of 
nature and the sterility of political 
man. The exact words I do not recall, 
but they were to the effect that we 
dea] honestly with the soil and the 
seeds and the wind and water—and 
look forward confidently to the harvest. 
But in the world 
of trade and pol- 
itics, of war and 
peace we conduct 
affairs with pre- 
tense and palaver. 
We talk of peace 
and plenty and do 
the things which 
lead to war and 
And — as 
any child may 
Bohn learn in oma 
School—as we sow 
we will reap. Writing in the spring of 
1947, with birds singing all about and 
the first green things sprouting in their 
promising rows, I could see little basis 
for hope 


want 





Now —in this spring of 1948 — the 
thrushes have come back again. The 
tulips, the azalea, the wisteria, the lilacs 
are generously blooming once more. 
The first delicate rows of green are 
threading the dark.soil where the seeds 
have been dropped. The US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is, according to 


custom, publicizing its prophesies of 
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abundance. After the longest, coldest 
and darkest winter in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, all has turned 
bright and warm and hopeful. And 
vesterday, as I was turning the earth, 
it suddenly came over me that in that 
great outside world where life-and- 
death decisions are being made things 
are no longer as bad as they might be. 
Perhaps, far off and feeble, a thrush is 
singing on the horion of international 
affairs. Perhaps there, too, good things 
are beginning to sprout 


These thoughts came to me in the 
Bedell 
Smith had handed his note to Molotov 

or, at least, before we had had news 
of it. The intimations of a changed 
mood came from little, rather indefinite 
and scattered items of news. First of 
all, there was the muted voice of Mos- 
cow. I know that many are especially 
suspecious of the Kremlin when it is 
quiet, It may be that some new devil- 
ment is being planned. This may well 
be the calm before the storm. But 
since the Italian election the denuncia- 
tions of American capitalism have been 
in a minor key. Perhaps Stalin, the 
renowned realist, has recognized the 
fact that it would be well for him to 
lie low for a time. At any rate, our 
ears are having a welcome rest. 

In the meantime, the 16 ERP nations 
are quietly learning the fine art of 
cooperation. Good men have been ap- 


garden before Ambassador 





er , 
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pointed to represent us in the planning. 
The reduction of tariffs will come hard. 
The development of a joint defense 
system requires the ripping out of 
ancient superstitions about sovereignty, 
but under the whip of necessity the 
delegates of the 16 countries are mak- 
ing progress. It is clear already that 
the mere psychological effect of the 
Marshall Plan is a powerful incentive 
even before the impact of the economic 
assistance. 

The meeting at the Hague is un- 
official. No delegate participating in 
the discussion of Eurepean unity has 
authority to promise anything on be- 
half of his people or government. But 
it is at the Hague rather than in Paris 
or London that the spirit of the old 
continent is being reborn. When Wins- 
ton Churchill spoke his pithy words he 
was acting the part, not of an imperial- 
ist, but of one who recalled Europe’s 
greatness and would not see it die. 
Even as he spoke new life was thrilling 
through the tortured limbs. 


Bur mv notion that a change has 


taken place, that we have passed a 
point, results more definitely from the 
events in Palestine. I felt humiliated 
when the United States reversed its 
stand on partition. It seemed to me 
that we—and with us the United Na- 
tions—had turned tail before the threat 
of Arab force. Those who retreat at 
the roll of distant thunder can never 
expect to play a decent part in any- 
thing. The League of Nations showed 
us how surely the mixture of legal 
casuistry and fear -of force lead to 
destruction. Our backing down with 
regard to Palestine was like the shying 
away at Geneva when Abyssinia was 
threatened. We saw old, unhappy 
things being repeated at Lake Success. 

But the sequel has not been mere 
repetition. Over there in Palestine 


were the 700,000 Jews who were the 
victims of our change of policy. There 
was no force representing mankind to 
defend them against attack. It was 
taken for granted that thev would be 
helpless—as were the Abyssinians. We 
expected the wailing wall to echo with 
their lament. But now suddenly the 
world has been electrified by something 
which was not on the agenda. 


These 700,000 who have no one to 
defend them are suddenly defending 
themselves. All over the world men 
must be reminded of the 3.000.000 who 
stood up for independence on these 
shores. One trouble with the world 
during these most recent vears is that 
too many people in too many places 
have lain down before advancing 
tyranny. But here, in the land that is 
called holy, is a little band who will 
not lie down. They think something is 
worth fighting and dying for. In a 
world where there has been so much 
cowardice and conniving it is a hearten- 
ing sight. Even if in the end they 
should be overpowered, it would still 
not be in vain. 

And it looks as if the horrendous 
threats are fading away at the exhibi- 
tion of courage, The partition which 
the United Nations was unwilling to 
implement with the authority of the 
organized world, is actually coming 
into being through the courage and 
sacrifice of a tiny but determined peo- 
ple. Help is appearing for those who 
dare to help themselves. In the end 
we shall have over there in the midst 
of poverty and ignorance and oppres- 
sion a little island of democracy and 
decency. It will be the beginning of 
something new and good. 

But, in the world as in the garden, 
if spring is to be prelude to a fruitful 
autumn, we must deal energetically 
and honestly with the soil and the 
seed, the wind and the water. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—Governor 
W Earl Warren of California may 

play the key role in the des- 
perate, last-minute effort to prevent 
the Republican Old Guard from wreck- 
ing the Social Security Board. Warren 
is in a difficult position. He is still a 
strong dark horse in the race for 
the Republican presidential nomination. 
This is not the time when he would 
choose to have-a head-on collision with 
the Republican Old Guard. However, 
he is a strong advocate of expansion of 
Social Security; and he is a close friend 
of Republican Senator Knowland of 
California. 
And Senator Knowland is chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations sub- 
committee which is now dealing with 
the appropriation for the Social Se- 
curity Board. 
The Knowland 
week finished public hearings on the 
House-sponsored Republican plan to 
reduce the Social Security Board down 
td six percent of last year’s position. 
Under a wrecking plan devised by 
George Harvey, clerk of the House 
Appropriations Committee and formerly 
budget officer of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Social Security Board 
will lose 74 percent of its structure by 
having its bureaus transferred, and will 
in addition suffer a 20 percent cut in 
the appropriations for the bureaus 
which remain. 
Chairman Arthur Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board has privately 
threatened to resign if this wrecking 
plan goes through. 
Among the specific cuts in the SSB 
appropriations which will vitally affect 
the public interest are a 73 percent 


subcommittee last 
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The GOP Attempt 
Wreck Social Security 


By Jonathan Stout 


cut in the funds for the division of 
information and publications, which 
keeps Social Security beneficiaries in- 
formed of their rights; it tells widows 
and orphans what they should do in 
order to qualify for the benefits in case 
of death of the husband and father. 
Another serious cut is one of 60 per- 
cent in the funds for Social Security 
research—at a time of need for con- 
tinuing study for an expanding Social 
Security program. 

How the Senate will deal with this 
House-sponsored Republican wrecking 
plan depends very largely on Senator 
Knowland. It is understood that Gov. 
Warren of California has interested 
himself in the dangers of the situation 
and may address his personal urgings to 
Senator Knowland to stem the vicious 
ripper attempt. 


A number of prominent citizens have 
already protested against the attempt 
to wreck Social Security. Among them 
is Charles Taft, brother of the Repub- 
lican Senator. Others include the 17- 
man Advisory Council appointed by 
the Senate Finance Committee. The 
Advisory Council is composed of leaders 
in both major parties, experts on Social 
Security and representatives of em- 
ployers and unions 


7 * ° 


Tue Joint Congressional Committee, 
headed by Senator Ball, which begins 
hearings next week on proposed amend - 
ments of the Taft-Hartley Act, has a 
a staff of about 15 lawyers who are 
doing the preparatory work on the 
hearings and the legislation to be 
drafted. What kind of thinking goes on 


Three Open Minds 
te the Talt-Hartley Net 





in that staff, therefore, is highly im- 
portant. Here are two samples: 

One of the top counsel of the Ball 
Committee stated that the committee 
believes that anything that has an “im- 
pact on the national economy” should 
be subject to regulation under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

One of the most important impacts 
on the national economy is that of 
prices. If the price impact on the 
economy is to be regulated under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, this would sug- 
gest a broadening of Taft-Hartley 
powers to control the whole national 
economy. For, in order to control 
prices, decisions must be made under 
the Act as to what constitutes a fair 
or correct price and what does not. 
Thus, regulation of prices becomes 
in effect a regulation of the whole 
national economy. 

The question comes up as to what 
will happen to the vaunted Republican 
demand for free enterprise and a free 
economy. But there is very little ques- 
tion that this kind of thinking is pure 
totalitarian doctrine. 

The second sample of thinking in the 
staff of the Ball Committee hardly 
recommends them as “experts” on in- 
dustrial relations—with which they are 
dealing. 

One of the top counsel of the Ball 
Committee stated that the committee 
is in favor of extending coverage of the 
anti-trust laws to include labor unions, 
because “many labor unions are mo- 
nopolies.” 

The committee counsel was asked 
whether he agreed that the definition 
of “monopoly” is something that con- 
trols the sole source of supply. He 
agreed that was so. He was then re- 





Washington and the Nation 





minded that the Taft-Hartley Act has 
outlawed the closed shop, and in doing 
so it has wiped out the status of the 
labor union as the sole source of the 
supply of labor. 

He was asked, in that case, how he 
intended to apply the laws against 
monopolies against something that can- 
not become a monopoly. He replied to 
please wait while he went and looked 
that one up. 

And that’s the kind of wandering 
mind that is tinkering with the coun- 
try’s delicate industrial relations ma- 
chinery! 

* . 


The Stalin-Molotov- 
Wallace “Peace” 
Offensive 


Wext-inrormep circles in the na- 
tion’s capital believe a series of talks 
ostensibly aimed to end the Cold War 
will shortly ensue. 

It is the practically unanimous opinion 
in official quarters that Stalin’s reply 
to the Wallace letter is simply another 
hostile stroke in the propaganda sector 
of the Cold War. However, an impor- 
tant group of policy-makers are deter- 
mined not to permit Stalin to get away 
with the lie that the Russians are the 
peacemakers and that the Americans 
are rebuffing peace overtures. To coun- 
ter this hostile Russian propaganda, an 
international debate in one form or 
another on the causes of the current 
Cold War will be required. 

The first moves in this international 
debate were made when Stalin, making 
use of Henry Wallace, tried to “set” 
the agenda for such a debate that is, 
to pick a battlefield that would be to 
the advantage of the Russians. 

The State Department promptly coun- 
tered this move with an official state- 
ment designed to shift the battlefield 
to more favorable ground. The Russian 
attempt to drive a wedge between the 
United States and our allied free na- 
tions, by the alarming inference that 
the United States is secretly negotiating 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





“ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS TO THE 
COMMUNISTS” 


Stephen Naft’s pamphlet is now 
in the hands of the printers. Mr. 
| Naft has revised his original 
| series of articles, and has added 
| new chapters. This has caused 
| an unfortunate delay in getting 
| out the pamphlet, but the new 
additions have made this neces- 
| sary delay more than worth 
| while. We expect to start deliv- 
| ery of the pamphlet within the 
next few weeks. If you have 
not yet sent in your order, de 
so NOW! 

25 CENTS PER COPY 
10 COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR | 


| THE NEW LEADER, | | 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. | 


| Please send me... copies of 
| Stephen Naft’s new pamphlet “An- 
| swer Please! Questions to the Com- 
| munists’.’ 

NAME candi J, 
ADDRESS cigs 
Cre . 
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The NKVD in Action 





The Fabricated 
_ Trotsky 
Testament 


By Natalia Sedoff Trotsky 





— ~~ 
\INCE the end of the war, the NKVD, a o many other agenties. has gone 
back to bu ess as usual. Once again a flood of falsifications pours forth 
A from the master-forgers into the cl of the European and American 
press. The New Leads last wee reported «¢ the impending Kravchenko trial, 
ot which faked test ( su | be pre ¢ two other falsifications can be 
reveale¢ 
The French e. | nee D catio th ig OW Sé ational 
scoops. pul he ‘ ( 1 ported to be “The Testament of 
Trotsky alleqe ( ( Al) 140 Leo Trotsky declares that the 
pict of G ( d that he expects a German- 
Ru r to | H ¢ eeds to explain why he has “lost 
faith hie ( atte devot ¢ re fe to the prolete at 
i du t ¢ é ‘ hope é rh g cla of the Soviet Union 
could change in any manner Stalin's po I clung to the hope that it would 
huawe tinetive cle eactio I «¢ ected that the international proletariat 
would take hold of the banner and carry ‘ truagle for a new International, 
This was not the case. The Comm yarties have not reacted. It is with con- 
siderable bitterness that 1 must state tl he only ones who understood the real 
nature of the Sta tf danger and who atte pted to stem the Bonapartist tide 
were some of the elements in the left wing of the Socialist movement ] have 


long thought that a revolution 


to the downfall of the 
] must declare ope uv to the workers 
opinion 
lam a veteran of tlhe 
forced to revise all his ideas and conce 
of humanity through, the 
in which | put my trust 
wanted to assign to it 


Cain-Djugashvili-Stalin 


Statin clique an 


in the (capital 


a 


ot 


revolution who in 
Ppis 
proletarian revolution 
s capable of tuckling the 


I consider myself a lit 


countries would necessarily lead 


the regeneration of Soviet democracy 


that I am no longer of this 


rr: orld 
the last hours of his life finds himself 
I believed firmly in the regeneration 
I begin to doubt that the class 
immense task which history 
ng corpse, condemned to death by 


But before my death | want to address a supreme appeal 


to the class which | served all my life without hesitation or weakening, as there 


is a shadow of hope left that this appeal could stir the working class and impel 


uw ite 

The French 
It alleges that in July, 194 
a-copy Then 
When Serge, The New 


publication 


cocument 


one of his comrades brought a copy to Europe 


fails to erplain 


take up that decisive action on which depends the fate of humanity.” 


how it came into possession of this 


) “a Soviet agent succeeded in procuring 


three copies allegedly remained in 
Leader correspondent in 


possession of Victor Serge. 
Mexico, died a few months ago, 


Neither his name is given, nor 


is the “original” in Trotsky’s handwriting reproduced. Besides, everyone familiar 
with Trotsky’s brilliant style, will be struck by the confusion and drabness of 
this inconsistent and illogical “document.” It seems that the best men of the 
NKVD have been assiaqned to other jobs and that only fools are left to indulge ™m 
uch creative writing as this “Testament ‘ 
Natalia Trotshk Leon Trotsky’s widow, has sent us the following statement 
concerning the alleged testament 
a — | 





rwsaHE French weekly France Di- 
| manche pre sented to its 


on March 21 of this year a testa- 


readers 


ment supposedly drawn up by Trotsky 
on May 20, 1940, It attributes to Trotsky 
regarding the so- 


w change of heart 


cialist revolution and his faith in the 
working class. The editors of the paper 
hasten to attest to thei 


jectivits 


complete ob 


in publishing this “sensational 


document They did not bother, how- 
ever, to question me on the subject. 
hev found it ore objective to refe! 


1o their interview of December 8, 1946 


with the assassin Jacson-Mornard 
whom thev designate epeating the hie 
of the NKVD, as collaborator of 
Trotsky’s |see box]. This alone suffice 
to brand 1e! 1 elings of the 


Stalin apparatus The unscrupulous 


gangsters of the pen incite the gang- 
sters of the pick-axe and the gun 
The so-called “Mornard” interview, 
supplemented by h confessions” con- 
cerning the crime committed by him 
eight years previousiv give a new 
version of the murder: The “sensa- 


tional document” is but continuation 


of a long chain of fergeries exposed 
by the John Dewey commission in 
1937 


document is just 


itself. 


The origin of the 


as mythical as the document 


4 


ccording to France Dimanche, the 


testament was 


drawn up in.July, 1940, 


and a Soviet agent promptly sent a 


copy to Moscow. What speed! A second 


py came into possession of France 
Dimanche eight years later, presum- 
ably through the recently deceased 


Victor Serge (Kibalehich) In 
the NKVD 


ble luggishness. It 


this 
manifested an in- 
provided it- 
as to confirm there- 
th if necessary the existence of 

ce Dimanche document. Thus, 


ignincant 


Case 


St with a copv so 


silence were 


press 


presumably 
1940 


ky’s. 


pro- 
from a 
France 
places the date 
July 20, 1940, 

according to 
stolen soon after 
Trotsky 


iered a full month later 


t< 





xf the assassination on 


ine document 
eir calendar, Was 
the assassination But was 
friends and 
heard of 
!) copies 
possession of 
the writer Victor How? Victor 
Serge left Paris at the end of May, 
1940, before the Germans entered Paris, 
months moved about the south 


Neither I nor any of the 


o-workers of Trotsky ever 
uch a testament. But three ( 


somehow came into the 


Serge 


and for 
of France without a permanent domi- 





cile. Serge himself immigrated to 
1941, thir- 
teen months after the death of Trostky. 


But the nothing 
f 


Mexico only in September, 


master-forgers care 


or accuracy! They follow unswerv- 
ingly Hitler's dictum: “the bigger the 
lie, the more it will be believed.” 


Moreover! Trotsky 
litically 


criticized 


had broken po- 
1937 and 
many of 


with Serge back in 


him sharply in 
his articles. Serge, who had great re- 
spect for Trotsky, moved away from 
Marxism—if he was ever a genuine 
Marxist. What need would Serge have 
had for concealing the existence of so 
important a document, more espe- 
cially since it was seemingly an “open 
declaration to the world’s workers’? 
True to the NKVD form set in the 
Trials, everything hinges on 
a witness who can never be called to 


Moscow 
testifv. Victor Serge is dead. 


+ . _ 


Waar aims does the NKVD pursue 
in fabricating this testament? They 
are not far to seek. Efforts along such 
lines were not only to be expected: 


they were actually predicted at the 
time of the Nuremburg trial of the 
Nazi arch-criminals. The Stalinist 


prosecutor present at that trial did not 
dare to accept the challenge of numer- 
ous petitions sent to the presiding 
judge, requesting that questions be put 
to Rudolf Hess and the others to test 
the accuracy of testimony made at the 
Moscow Trials concerning the alleged 
tie-up between Trotsky and the Nazis. 
The resounding utter 
failure to single docu- 
ment that could even remotely bolster 
up the NKVD frame-ups, made it a 
conclusion that new lies 
would be concocted. The fake testa- 
ment will not be the last poisoned 
dish cooked up by the NKVD. Each 


silence, the 
produce one 


foregone 


big lie demands new and bigger 
fabrications. 
It is evident that a new campaign 


of slander and calumny is being set in 
motion. Along with the forgery of the 
will, there is appearing in French the 
book of the Stalinist 
and 
The fake testament and this book are 
intended to divert attention from the 
real testament of Trotsky. Everything 
that he ever open to the 
working class of the entire world for 
intended. When the 
murderer's pick-axe entered the brain 
of Trotsky, his life-blood spattered 
over his last work. It was the 
Stalin. This 


to appear in 


henchmen, Kahn 


Savers, The Great Conspiracy. 


wrote 1s 


whom it was 


manu- 
work is about 
The Stalinists 
have every reason to fear its influence 


script on 
France 


upon public opinion. The biography is 
one part of the real testament of L. D. 
Trotsky. The last words of Trotsky, on 
his death-bed, spoken in my presence, 





LEON TROTSKY — 
Falsification as Opposition 





unbreakable was the revoe 
Jutionary spirit of this man. “Tell my 
friends that I am sure of the 
tory of the Fourth International. Ge 
forward!” 


NATALIA SEDOFF TROTSKY, 
Mexico, 
1948. 


show how 


Vice 


Coyoacan, 


April, 





Nore: Suit for libel has been in- 
stituted against the French weekly 
France Dimanche. 

France Dimanche on December 
8, 1946, published a new version of 
the Trotsky assassination. It is so 
stupid as to be worth reprinting: 
“DECLARATION MADE BY 
TROTSKY’S ASSASSIN, JAC- 

| QUES MORNARD, FROM HIS 
PRISON CELL IN MEXICO TO 
THE SPECIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENT OF FRANCE DIMANCHE 

“Trotsky.” 

ceived me daily. 


Mornard said, “re- 


One morning he 


called me very early. He was nerv- 


ous, his beard shaking. ‘Mornard,’ 


he began. ‘I know the most inti- 
| mate details of your life. I know 
| that you have thoroughly mastered 


the technique of sabotage. . . . Here 
is a false card of identity, a pass- 


port, money. You will proceed to 


Shanghai. There you will contact 
| our agents and you will immedi- 
ately proceed to Russia to instruct 
our saboteur teams.’ 


“I realized then.” Monard ex- 
plained, “the ramifications of the 


Trotskyite party and the danger it 
| represented in case of war between 
| Germany and Russia. Moreover, for 
| over a month I was struck by the 
| frequent visits of Trostky to the 
German consul. I refused to leave. 
Trotsky, 
himself upon me and threatened to 


mad with rage, threw 
have me killed by his guards. 
“*You know too much,’ he yelled. 
What was I to do? My life hung 
by a thread. ...In my pocket was 
the handle of which 
was broken off and which I wanted 


2 pick-axe, 


to have repaired for my planned 
ascent a few days hence of the 
Popo Mountains near Mexico... . 
I took the weapon and.. .” 
“Trotsky’s guarcs broke into 
the study, but 
wounded by the pick-axe, was ex- 


already Trotsky, 





piring on the floor in a pool of 
blood. 
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The Price of Korean Freedom 


By Geraldine Fitch 


New Leader Correspondent in Korea 


port, the election took place 

amid violent attempts of the 
Communists to prevent it. There 
were 100 killed over the weekend, 
but on May 10 about 90 percent 
of those eligible voted. The Demo- 
cratic Nationalist Unity Federation 
led by Dr. Syngman Rhce won a 
smashing victory and will control 
at least 150 to 170 out of 200 seats 
in the new Assembly. 


S INCE Mrs. Fitch wrote this re- 


Dr. Rhee, who was a frequent con- 
tributor to The New Leader before 
he returned to his native land, is 
usually termed a “rightist.” As else- 
where, the term left and right are 
vague, almost meaningless words. 
Dr. Rhee is a true liberal, a Korean 
patriot who strongly opposes totali- 
tarianism or tyranny of any variety. 
The choice of this man as their 
leader by the Korean people in their 
first free general election in 4,000 
years is encouraging for the future 
of Korean independence and democ- 
racv. Robert T. Oliver writes of 
him 


Hilt 


The success of Dr. Rhee caps a 
long life of continual effort to lead 
Korea to freedom. In 1897-1904 he 
was imprisoned for efforts to liberal- 
ize the old Korean monarchy. After 
receiving the Ph. D. degree from 
Princeton University in 1910, Dr. 
Rhee returned to Korea, but soon 
had to flee to escape arrest by the 
Japanese who had seized control in 
1905. In 1919 Rhee was elected 
President of the Korean Republic- 
nation-wide 
passive demonstration against Japan. 





YR APH OTH bind 


in-exile, following a 


“The next 25 years he spent in 
endless pilgrimages between Wash- 
ington, Paris, and Geneva, futilely 
pleading with the world’s diplomats 
to recognize the claim of the Korean 
people to independence.” 


He returned to Korea in-October, 
1945, to the plaudits of a crowd of 
200,000, and for months he was 


awakened before daylight every 





morning by cheering crowds around 
his residence. Dr. Rhee was pushed 


HTT 


mT 


SEOUL, KOREA. 


N Korea’s first free general election 
Candidates Posters went up in 


public places for the first time in 


history; handbills dropped by airplanes 
ountryside urged people to 
register; pre-election violence broke 
out and Communist propaganda vied 
with that of AMG (American Military 
Government) and SKIG (South Korean 
Interim Government). But the results 
of the Italian election did more to de- 
cide how Kim and Paik would vote 
than propaganda. 


General John R. Hodge commented 
on the Italian election: 

“Korean people are well aware 
that the recent election in Italy 
marked a highly important phase in 
that nation’s struggle to remain in 
the family of free nations. ... I am 
sure the results of the Italian elec- 
tion will encourage all patriotic citi- 
zens of Korea, both men and women, 
to go to the polls on May 10, regard- 
less of Communist threats and coer- 
cion, and by secret ballot select the 
leaders whom they wish to have 
represent them in forming the type 
of government they desire.” 

The people of the South have paid a 
high price for the privilege of voting 
in this first general election of their 
4,000-year history. News bulletins 
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June, 1946, Dr. Rhee started a de- 






aside by the American Military 
Government in South Korea, be- 
cause he led the Korean resistance 
to a Moscow plan for imposing a 
five-year, four-power  trusteeship 
upon the entire country. His fol- 
lowers won 43 of 45 elective posi- 
tions to the Interim Legislature for 
South Korea, established in Novem- 
ber, 1948, only to see the results 
nullified by AMG appointment of 
44 of his opponents to appointee- 
seats. 

After the failure of the Joint 
Russian-American Conference in 


mand for United Nations super- 
vision of a Korean election, which 
finally bore fruit in the election of 
May 10. 

The tasks confronting the gov- 
ernment to be established in Korea 
are staggering: 

1. To reclaim control over North 
Korea. 

2. To build a defense force ade- 
quate to offset the conscript army 
of 250,000 men built up by the Com- 
munist puppet regime in North 
Korea. 

3. To rehabilitate the*economy of 
the country, which has tragically de- 
teriorated during the past three 
years of stalemate. 

4. To check the inflation which 
has multiplied paper Won from 
8,000,000,000 in 1945 to over 30,000,- 
000,000 today. 

5. To develop a program to en- 
hance the welfare of Korea’s 
30,000,000 people, about 70 percent 
of whom are farmers. 
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6. To increase educational, medi- 
cal, and social welfare facilities, all 
of which have fallen far below ade- 
quate levels. 

7. To secure effective American 
support against the enormous pres- 
sure from the Soviet Union, which 
seeks now, as it has for 75 years, 
to gain control of Korea’s ten ex- 
cellent ocean ports and extensive 
mineral and hydro-electric resour- 


ces. 
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posted in the PIO office in Seoul told 
of new incidents day after day: 
“April 24 


chairman of the Young Men’s organiza- 


In Song Ju Gun the vice- 


tion, a members of the election com- 
mittee, was beaten to death by 10 
rioters 

“April 25: C-47 plane taking off 
Cheju Island air-strip Saturday PM. 
fired on by pair of snipers who escaped 
into the hills, PX building broken in, 
Constabulary officer killed in Sogwi- 
po. Two men reported killed in Chun 
Myon 


Since January 1 to date of writing, 
a total of 68 police have been killed in 
the line of duty; 87 civilians (rightists) 
and 196 rioters (Communists, or those 
incited by them)—a total death-roll of 
351. The latest bulletin in from Cheju 
Island of April 30 adds two more: one 
committeeman killed, one woman killed, 
one woman beaten, one house burned, 
one kidnapping, Constabulary arrested 
6 suspects. This is part of the price 
the people of South Korea are paying 
for the right to vote. 


The election for South Korea has 
been complicated by other unfortunate 
factors besides the Communist de- 
termination to break it up. One of the 
complications has been the unfortunate 
division within the United Nations 


Temporary Commission on Korea 
(UNTCOK). 

The representatives of Canada and 
Australia on the UN Commission seem 
to agree with the position their gov- 
ernments took in voting against the 
Interim Committee, Together with the 
Syrian delegate (who refrained from 
voting) they have talked freely about 
being opposed to an election for the 
South alone, have been openly skeptical 
that a free atmosphere would prevail, 
and thus have (probably inadvertent- 
ly) given encouragement to all Koreans 
opposing and/or refusing to participate 
in the general election, chiefly the pro- 
Communists. 


This writer has heard one say: “I 
think this North-South Conference is 
the finest thing that has happened in 
Korea!” Another: “A registration of 
over 90 percent is fantastic without 
police pressure!” (Little he under- 
stands of the desire of the Korean peo- 
ple to establish their own government.) 
Again: “The Youth Groups have no 
more business assisting the’ police than 
the Communists to interfere with 
them!” (Let the Communist-incited 
mobs kill more election officials and 
burn more homes, but let no one sup- 
plement the forces of law and order.) 
Fortunately, General Dean has an- 
nounced that the police may call upon 
citizens in any locality to help guard 
election officials and records, or protect 
candidates [with bamboo spears! ]. 

The three UNTCOK delegates who 
oppose the election for South Korea 
are anti-Communist, all men of in- 
tegrity, but sadly ignorant of the Com- 
munist game, it would seem. Known to 
be opposed to the election, they are 
besieged with groups and individuals 
of all shades of “left-wing” opinion. 
Charges against the police, against all 
youth groups, against “freedom of at- 
mosphere,” against the election pro- 
cedures, must seem to them to have 
considerable support. 


* 7 - 


A woruer unfortunate factor might 
be called a hangover from the ideolog- 
ical division within our American 
State Department itself, The same ele- 
ments that persuaded General Stillwell 





that the Chinese Communists should 
be armed, that sent General Marshall 
to China to attempt the impossible task 
of bringing Communists into the Gove 
ernment, have worked first for coali- 
tion and then for a middle-of-the-road 
policy in this Land-No-Longer-Calm, 


In spite of the announcement that 
Secretary Marshall has done a job of 
long-overdue housecleaning in the 
State Department, and that George F, 
Kennan is shaping a new anti-Commu- 
nist foreign policy, some of the old pro- 
coalition personnel seem to be in the 
Far Eastern Division. Why is John 
Davies “a member of the Long Range 
Planning Committee of the State De- 
partment in charge of China matters’? 
(NY Herald-Tribune: Interpolation in 
Chennault’s Ist article). Either the 
officials who have always thought we 
could do business with Stalin are still 
shaping American-Korean policy (as 
they did American-China policy), or 
else Dr. Kimm_ Kiu-Sic, long-time 
protege of the US State Department, 
is now running under his own steam, 
He has publicly opposed the election 
for South Korea. He walked out of 
the legislature of which he was chair- 
man, when the majority favored it, and 
went North to do business with Stalin’s 
stooges 


The Min Joong Ilbo (People’s Daily 
Times) of Seoul has stated editorially 
that Dr. Kimm played a double game 
by taking part in the North-South Con- 
ference. He proposed five points before 
his departure which amounted to urg- 
ing the people of South Korea to par- 
ticipate in a general election under the 
supervision of UNTCOK, which he 
himself has spurned. The newspaper 
stated that Dr. Kimm’s party would 
favor making Dr. Philip Jaisohn the 
head of the new government, on the 
grounds that the middle-of-the-road 
party would then be in power, ex- 
cluding both rightists and leftists 


The State Department’s objection to 
Dr. Syngman Rhee has been that he 
was too old and had been too long out 
of his country. When our government 
groomed Dr. Jaisohn for special po- 
litical advisor to SKIG, they picked 
a Korean who is more than a decade 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





Koreans Avidly Read Election Posters Despite Terror 
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Rome 


THE TEST 
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“HE Communist block in Italy has 
‘I been defeated. The Communist 
Party, however, is still there with 

its 2,000,000 members, its hierarchical 
discipline, and its powerful financial 
and organizational means. It is still 
ready and waiting, biding its time to 


return to the offensive when a favor- 


able opportunity presents itself 


The strength of the Communist Party 
will probably decrease. Many who are 
disillusioned and those who worship 
success and power will abandon it. But 
those who will remain faithful will be 
the most reliable and will constitute 
a more solid and compact organism. 
The party will receive new strength 
and a new chance to succeed from the 
committed — by 


errors which will be 


those who won the April 18th election 


The result vil] be disastrous if the 
government about to be organied in 
Jialy does not keep the promises made 
during the election campaign, 1f the 
unemployed do not find work, if the 
cost of living remains out of proportior 
to wage if the lira } not tabilizec 
if the in lou inequalit between 
ine ealtl i] ! l ved tI 
fe 1 the ind povert of the 
‘ worit not t Y 1¢ I t 

ho are isappe ted il] turn to those 

ho were defeated on April 18th. Those 
18,000,000 Italian vho voted against 
Communism were otivated by diffe 
ent reason love of freedo tex of 
Russian domination, indignation for the 
mutilation of Italian territor But 
tronger than any of these was the con- 
viction that the Marshall Plan is nece 
sary for Italy By placing itself in 
opposition to this plan, international 
Communism automatically became the 
enemy of Italian prosperity, The Com- 
inform was the most powerful ally De 


Gasperi had. By now even the Kremlin 


nust realize thi 


The Marshall Plan today 1 nerels 
a hope, a goal of 70 percent of the 
Italian voter It will be the task of 
those who govern Italy to transform 
this hope into reality. If this does not 
happen the disillusion will be so bitter 
that no force of persuasion, not the 
most skillful propaganda wil] keep the 
Italian people from trying the other 
road. This will be the test for Italian 


democracy—and it may be the last test 


Tue inflationary victory achieved by 


the Christian Democratic Party will 
render the democratic experiment to 
be undertaken in the politica] and in 


ihe economic field more difficult 


Those who are accustomed to the 


see-saw of the two party system of 
England and America may not readily 
see the reason fo! his But to the 
Italian people it is very clear. A party 
which has the absolute majority n 
parliament can govern without any 
controls and therefore tends to abuse 
its power and gradually slip into a 
form of dictatorship. This is even more 
true of a party tied to the dogmas of a 
Church which has only recently learned 
to pay verbal homage to liberty 


The economic problem is of even 
greater concern. 


The Christian Democratic Party is 





N ITALY 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 





not really a party. It is more of a bloc 
held together by confessional ties. It 
has been also held together by the fear 
of Communism. In this bloc are forces 
which are not merely different from 
each other, but often opposed to each 
other—particularly peasants and indus- 
trial and white collar workers on the 
one hand, and bankers, large indus- 
trialists and large landholders on the 
other. The former are more numerous, 
but are not more influential. The latter 
are a small, but a capable and power- 
ful minority, Within the Government 
they control the levers of the economic 
life of the country 


This powerful minority considers the 
Marshall Plan as a gift of providence 
which should enable them to become 
wealthier, or at least to save certain 
struggling industrial enterprises from 
bankruptcy. It opposes national plan- 
ning to utilize to the fullest extent the 
economic resources of the country and 
the aid received through the Marshall 
Plan, as desired by democratic So- 
cialists 


For example, it is no secret that dur- 
ing the last De Gasperi Government a 
harp conflict arose between Socialist 
Minister Tremelloni—vice president of 
the committee of the 16 nations sup- 
porting the Marshall Plan—and Chris- 
tian Democratic Minister Campilli who 
own everal billion lire and is consid- 
ered the representative of the Confed- 
eration of Italian Industrialists in the 


overnmer 


Tus conflict not one of person- 


alities but of ide: and of collective 
interest If thi 


principles of national and international 


conflict deepens, if the 


elfare do not prevail over the avidity 
capitalists, the Marshall Plan 
can be considered a failure in Italy. 


of a fe 


It can serve as a charitable aid to a 
tarving people, but it will not be the 
powerful force which is to raise the 
Italian economy and at the same time 
is to establish the greatest possible 


ocial justice 


De Gasperi, who is a sincere democrat 
and who is not personally tied to any 
particular interests, has sensed the 
danger and has therefore invited the 
democratic Socialists and the Repub- 
licans to participate in the new Gov- 
ernment in order to remove the stamp 
of a confessional government and at 
the same time to strengthen the Left 
wing of his party. The question is how 
long will he be able to keep united 
these divergent forces and how long 
will he be able to resist the attack in 


full force of the monopolistic interests‘ 
On the reply to this question depends 
not only the duration of the present 
Government, but the future of Italy. 


The Italian political crisis has passed 
its climactic and most dramatic point, 
but cannot yet be considered resolved 
It will continue yet for some time with 
discreet or even secret manifestations 
until the time for a new expression of 
the popular will. This next time it will 
take place in a more serene atmosphere, 
without panic, without fear. The Ital- 
ian people will not merely vote against 
something, but will vote for a definite 
program, for a way of carrying out 
policies, and for parties which will 
represent them 


When this time comes, the writer i 
of the opinion that the Democratic 
Front will not be reconstituted and the 
Communist Party will have to face the 
elections alone, under its own name, 
and with its own program. The Chris- 


New Leader Correspondent in Italy 





“PAST THE CLIMAX BUT NOT RESOLVED” 
Secret Manifestations 


tian Democrats will have the votes Communism. This will not happen to- 
they are entitled to, no longer hugely 
swollen by fear. The democratic So- 
cialists will reacquire the strength and 
prestige which the Nennis have fool- 
ishly wasted by tying themselves to 


morrow nor the day after, but it will 
happen. No one believes that the pres- 
ent Parliament will outlast"the five 
years which is its maximum term of 
existence, 


wo Lhe Leningrad Bread Riotw«. 


A few weeks ago a surprising dispatch from Moscow told of a new 


TTT 


decree under which bread will henceforth be delivered to the janitors, who 


will distribute the bread among the individual tenants. The following 


report from behind the Iron Curtain, which appeared in the Russian Social- 


ist Courier, published in New York, explains the reasons for this measure. 


N the middle of March the lines of people waiting in front of food stores 
| in Leningrad were getting longer and longer. People were queing up 

at night to be served the next morning. Grumbling and dissatisfaction were 
openly voiced and even Stalin himself came in for insults—which had never 
happened before. One store was overrun and plundered by the crowd. The 
police were beaten by the mob; the “militia” wagon which had brought the 
police was burned. Of course order was soon reestablished. Stores were placed 
under guard of MGB (State Security) troops. A few days later food was 
rushed to the city. But for several days the streets of Leningrad reminded one 
of the scenes of February, 1917. 


Similar incidents took place simultaneously in other towns. The inter- 
ruptions in food supply to the urban centers is explained as due to the defective 
transportaion system, which continues to operate unsatisfactorily. 


Almost the entire population is dissatisfied with the regime, largely as a 
result of the growing inequality of living conditions. The Soviet “aristocrats” 
live in luxury: they do not conceal their priviliges but, on the contrary, like 
to show off. The overwhelming mass of the population vegetates on a sub- 
sistence level, in constant fear of tomorrow. 


This inequality is felt far more intensely than before 1917. One senses 
utter contempt and disregard for the masses on the part of the elite, much more 
than previously. The people react with resentment. 


Hui 


The population knows nothing about the international situation. The 
Government conducts an intensive campaign to demonstrate that the USSR 
is conducting a “peace policy” and does everything possible to prevent war— 
a war which, so it says, the capitalists are kindling. Speculation and rumors 
of all sorts are circulated. Many have become entirely apathetic: “There is 
nothing to hope for, no one to rely upon. ... We'll simply perish.” All efforts 
center around getting an extra piece of bread. 
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Legislation 
And Justice 


By Louis Waldman 


y§ the “proposed Mundt Bill, 
HR 5852. and I believe legislation 
to protect the people of the United 


States from Communist fraud and de- 


| AM in accord with the objectives 


ceit DV exposure and quarantine, and 
to protect the nation from Communist 
Fifth Column tactics, is of critical 
importance 

I have no sympathy with those who, 
though they are opposed to Communist 
beat a hasty retreat 


something 


totalitarianism, 
when the time comes to do 
definite against Communist treachery, 
It is such weakness which has under- 
mined some, and destroyed other, Eu- 


ropean democracies already. 


As I see it, the principal objectives 
of the Mundt Bill are: to expose Com- 
munist organizations b\ con pelling 


them to reveal their identity; to cut 
the threads which bind the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy by re- 
stricting travel of American members 
of the world Communist movement; to 
protect the integrity of the government 
by denving government employment to 
American members of the world Come 
munist movement; to deny public fi- 
nancial subsidy by denying tax deduc- 
tions and exemptions to Communist 
organizations and to contributions to 
such organizations: and to make it 
unlawful to attempt to establish a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United 
States under foreign domination. 

I cannot see how true democrats can 
quarrel with these objectives 

But I should like to see a number 
of changes made to strengthen this bill, 
and to minimize the possibility of its 
being found unconstitutional. I urge 
the following amendments to the bill: 


* ~ cy 


1. The total elimination of section 4, 
which seeks to make it a crime under 
heavy penalty, to attempt in any man- 
ner to establish in the United States a 
totalitarian dictatorship “under the 
direction and control of any foreign 
government, foreign organization, or 
foreign individual.” This section weak= 
ens rather than strengthens the pro- 
gram embodied in the rest of the bill. 


First, this section does not cure the 
evil which it is sought to reach—the 
existence of a conspiracy between 
American adherents of Communism 
and a foreign totalitarian dictatorship. 
It is not necessarily a part of the Com- 
Munist creed that a Communist dic- 
tatorship, once established, need be 
under the domination of a foreign 
power. Thus, the Fifth Column activity 
which is today being carried on under 
the control of a foreign power is left 
completely untouched by this section. 


Second, it carries a most dangerous 
implication, namely, that it would be 
lawful to attempt to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship on the 
Russian model, so long as it was not a 
Part of the program to have such dic- 
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This article is the third, in as | 
many weeks, in The New Leader | 
Series on the Mundt-Nixon bill, 
| subjecting the proposed legislation | 
{already passed by the House) to 
|} analysis from several different 
| Points of view. Mr. Waldman, 
Prominent attorney, is the author 
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tatorships under foreign control after 
its establishment. Thus, one who writes 
a book or formulates a platform for 
the establishment of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in the United States, and 
advocates in the book, or makes it part 
of the platform that there be a world 
government whith should exercise con= 


trol over the United States and its other 
member nations would be subject to 
prosecution under section 4. But if the 
same person were to do or say precisely 
the same thing, except for his advocacy 
of world government, he would be 
innocent of any crime under this 
section, 


. ” ~ 


2. If, however, section 4 is retained, 
it seems to me that the bill should be 
amended in at least two respects. First, 
there should be a definition of “totali- 
tarian dictatorship” which is made the 
basis of a crime in section 4, but is 
nowhere defined. True, reference is 
made to it in the findings, but not in 
the definitions. Were this section to 
survive constitutional obstacles on 
other grounds, it would, in my opinion, 
nevertheless fail on this one, because 
without definition the crime here 
sought to be created is too vague and 
indefinite. 

Second, section 4 (c) should be 
eliminated because there is no reason 
why prosecution under section 4 should 
be without any time limit. Statutes of 
limitations are rooted deeply in the 
philosophy of the administration of 
justice. It would be manifestly unfair 
that some act committed by a person 
today, should 20 or 30 years later be 
invoked by a prosecutor, having per- 
sonal or political motives, to hound a 
citizen even if he has long since ceased 
the activities condemned by section 4. 


* * * 


a. If section 4 is eliminated, section 
5 will of necessity drop. But if section 
4 is not eliminated, then in my opinion 
section 5 should in any event be elimi- 
nated since, taken together with sec- 


tion 4(b), it provides for punishment so 
severe that juries will hesitate to con- 
vict. Section 4(b) itself provides for a 
sufficiently severe penalty. Moreover, 
as with many other penal statutes, sec- 
tion 4(b) provides for a flexible penalty, 
and permits the exercise of some de- 
gree of discretion by the court in fixing 
punishment upon conviction. Section 5, 
on the other hand, makes forfeiture of 
citizenship mandatory in addition to the 
other punishments provided. 


Experience has shown that where 
the prescribed punishment is too great 
and there is no discretion in the court 
to mitigate the degree of punishment, 
juries simply will not convict. In other 
words, excessive punishment, aside 


THE DEWEY-STASSEN DEBATE 
What to Do? 


from being unwise and inhuman, is also 
impracticable, since it defeats the very 
purposes of the act. 


* . > 


4. The crime of failure to register 
should come into existence only after 
there has been a finding that an organi- 
zation is Communist. Otherwise, it 
seems to me, the crime of failure to 
register is too vague and indefinite. As 
the bill. is now drawn, section 15 makes 
it a crime to fail to register as required 
by section 8, but section 8 places the 
burden of reaching a correct conclu- 
sion as to the nature of a Communist 
organization on the individual citizen 
or officer. If he guesses wrong in his 
evaluation of the criteria set forth in 
the bill for determining whether an 
organization is a Communist front, he 
becomes liable to punishment. Thus, 
from the viewpoint of constitutionality, 
the question arises whether the sub- 
stantive crime is defined with sufficient 
clarity and definiteness. From the view- 
point of fairness, the question arises 
whether the individual citizen should 
be required, on the basis of criteria 
which of necessity are difficult to 
evaluate, to make a correct evaluation, 
on pain of fine or imprisonment should 
his evaluation prove to be incorrect. 


This weakness in the bill could be 
avoided, it seems to me, by making 
the substantive crime that of refusal 
or failure to register, after an organi- 
zation has been found to be an organi- 
zation required to register under the 
criteria provided in the bill. 


* * * 


5. That brings up the question: Who 
should make the finding? It seems to 
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General. The issue involved is so vital 
that it should be determined judicially, 
preferably by the courts, as I originally 
suggested, or if not by the courts, then 
by a National Freedom and Security 
Board, consisting of from three to five 
prominent public-spirited citizens. Such 
a Board should be given the power to 
try and determine the issue of whether 
an organization charged with being a 
Communist political or front organiza- 
tion is such in fact. 

Moreover, under the bill, the Attorney 
General is first given quasi-judicial 
power in determining whether an or- 
ganization is Communist, and at the 
same time is called upon to prosecute 
Communists and their fellow con- 





me that it should not be the Attorney 
spirators under the penal provisions of 
the law. These two functions should 
never be discharged by the same public 
officer. 

I recognize that the bill provides for 
judicial review of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s determinations, but judicial re- 
view of an administrative officer’s 
finding cannot take the place of a de- 
termination which has been made in 
the first instance by an independent 
quasi-judicial agency, or by the courts 
themselves. 

The foregoing amendments are urged 
upon the Committee, and on Congress, 
because of my profound conviction that 
legislation of this kind, if it is truly 
to operate in the public interests, must 
be fair, and just, and in the spirit of 
American institutions. It should not 
contain features which may have the 
effect of inciting sympathy for the 
Communists, instead of that antipathy 
which they so rightly deserve. 





—=COMIC 


| Members of the Detroit Police 
| Department are thumbing through 
piles of comic books, searching for 
| what city officials termed evidence 
| of Communist propaganda. 

| —News itim. 

| He p: Murder! 

Arrest that man! 

But find a policeman 

If you can. 


Oh where is a copper 
To catch the crook? 
He’s busy thumbing 
A comic book! 


—Richard Armour——! 
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OW many people read in Amer- 
H ica? With nearly 85,000,000 ad- 
missions to the movies registered 
every week; with probably that many 
persons blanketed each night by radio, 
who ever isolates himself from his fel- 
lows to read a magazine or a book? 
Here is the growth of a “cult of effort- 
lessness.” One sits back, opens the ori- 
fices, and the predigested pabulum 
pours in to create a huge stuffed, sati- 
ated and titilated homo americanus, 
There is still a reading public. But 
this is largely devoted to magazines. 
Does the type of mass reading found 
in magazines represent more of a crea- 
tive effort than film or radio?. So many 
magazines are edited by “formula,” 
tailored to fit a particular market and 
most of the articles stylized in form 
(i.e. anecdotal or narrative lead, em- 
phasis on personal detail, “color” stories, 
tag endings, etc.) so that the reader is 
spared thought and effort. Is then the 
habit of magazine reading a cut above 
the mass movie and mass radio listen- 
ing habits? Certainly there is no differ- 
ence in kind, yet the difference in 
degree and in the type of magazine 
may, at this stage of American culture 
itself be an important sociological 
index of the state of the popular mind 
In recent months, a vast amount of 
market data has been tabulated and as- 
sembled on America’s magazine habits 
Magazine publishers have been vitally 
concerned over the statement, often 
made by space buyers and other ad- 
vertising men, that magazines are a dy- 
ing influence within the mass media and 
are being replaced by other leisure 
habits. So they have sponsored inten- 
sive market surveys of readership to 
determine their audiences. They point 
out that movie attendance means ad- 
missions, not persons; many go twice 
a week In turn thev wanted to see 
how many different individuals thei 
own combined circulation reached 
The most comprehensive of these re- 
searchers is the Nationwide Magazine 
Audience Study, ponsored by the 


Magazine Advertising Bureau, which 


was two years in the making. The sur- 
vey sought to discover hether the cir- 
culation of magazine Va “real”: 
whether magazines made an impression 


upon the buyer so that he could be 
classed as a “real” magazine reader. 
The study made no effort to differen- 
liate between magazine ince it was 
# trade industry project, it sought to 
analyze the total effect of magazines 

The study took 40 maga 


ines which 
can be classified roughly as having 
middle-class appeal and showed them 
to 11,900 individuals in 4,700 families 
in the first interview; in a recheck after 
a six-week period 8,010 persons in 3,466 
families were reached. The study fol 
lowed standard sampling technique: 
a random sample of 200 counties of the 
US total of 3,172 was picked; these were 
stratified on the basis of per capita re- 
tail sales, education and family posses- 
sion of mechanical refrigerators (since 
past studies showed a correlation of 
refrigerator ownership with magazine 
reading); from these a final sample of 
30 counties were taken and these re- 
checked to assure their representa- 
tiveness. The families were from 30 
representative countrie 

The forty magazines included re- 
portage journals such as Time, News- 
week and US News; pictorial journals 
such as Life, Look, Pic; family journals 
such as the Satevepost, Colliers Lib- 
erty; womens entertainment magazines 
such as Cosmopolitan, Redbook, Amer- 
ican Women’s Home Companion, Ladies 
Home Journal; fashion and taste pe- 
riodicals as Glamour, Harper's Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle; female household maga- 
zines as Good Housekeeping, Better 
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Homes & Gardens, Household; “soap 
opera” reading as True Confessions, 
True Story; and a group of the more 
sophisticated urban journals and the 
more folksy rural journals that were 
substituted for each other in the dif- 
ferent areas, in the first group. Fortune, 
The New Yorker, Town and Country, 
in the second Capper’s Farmer, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Farm Journal. 
~ ” ” 


71,550,000 Magazine Readers 


Tue survey's chief finding is that 71,- 
550,000 different persons over 15 years 
old can be classified as magazine read- 
ers, 32,300,000 as non-readers. This 
figure falls slightly higher than half- 
way between the boosters who had 
claimed a 90,000,000 audience and the 
detractors who had set the readership 
total as low as 40,000,000. The combined 
circulation of the 40 magazines, includ- 
ing duplications obviously, is 64,250,000. 

The second gross figure that is impor- 
tant is the number of magazines read 
by one person. Here are the figures: 


Read 1 magazine 12,250,000 
Read 2 magazines 11,900,000 
Read 3 magazines 10,950,000 
Read 4 magazines 8,250,000 
Read 5 magazines 6,100,000 
Read 6 magazines 4,900,000 


Read more than 6 magazines 16,200,000 
71,550,000 

These gross figures do not of course 
tell much about the kind of reading 
habits: how many persons, for ex- 
ample, read only True Confessions. 
This type of detailed data will have to 
await the full publication of the study. 

Other important over-all conclusions: 
of the total magazine audience 41,150,- 
000 were women and women account 
for less than half (14,800,000) of the 
non-reader total. The bulk of magazine 
readers are located in the cities: the 
survey indicated 44,250,000 urban read- 
ers; the remainder was divided more 
or less evenly between farm (14,900,000) 
and rural non-farm (12,400,000). 

These are the rough conclusions. 
When the full tabulations are released, 
I hope to present the basic breakdowns 
of readership in terms of the key vari- 
ables of education. socio-economic strat- 
ication. ete 


The Populear Fiction Group 
Ons significant clue to America’s 


reading habits is contained in a detailed 
study fully released of the magazine 
audience of the Popular Fiction Group, 
i.e. the bang-bang and love story maga- 
zines. For years these magazines have 
been excluded from the advertising 
budgets of the middle-class appeal 
products, i.e. autos, refrigerators, radios, 
liquor, ard even soap, packaged foods, 





ek The reasonable implication was 
that the audience of these magazines 
were lower-class morons who had no 
purchasing power or wouldn't remem- 
ber the name of « brand. Most of the 
ads in these magazines were of the 
muscle-building or fat-reducing variety. 

The publishers of these popular fic- 
tion magazines, however, had a much 
greater faith in the American public 
than the account-executives of the big 
agencies. And they set out to get the 
facts in a market research study. First, 


they sought to discover who their au- 
dience was; second, how it ranked 
against the Big Five of middle class 
publishing: Life, Look, Satevepost, 
Collier's, American. Their target was 
obvious. If as they thought, their au- 
dience was comparable or duplicated, 
the audience of the Big Five they could 
show advertisers how to reach the same 
audience at rates a half to a fourth 
lower than the rates of the middle- 
class periodicals. 

The study found that these maga- 
zines—Ace High Western, Adventure, 
All Story Love, Black Mask, Big Book 
Western, Detective Tales, Dime Detec- 
tive, Dime Mystery, Dime Western, 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 15 Western 
Tales, Love Book, Love Novels, Love 
Short Stories, New Detective, New 
Love, New Western, Railroad, Range- 
land Romances, Romance, Star Western, 
Ten Story Western, 44 Western — 
reached an audience of 12,750,000 in- 
dividual persons. 

On matters of age and sex break- 
down, the Popular Fiction Group claims 
that its audience parallels the Big Five 
magazine audience. Although no direct 
comparison is made on socio-economic 
status, because of variance in research 
methods, the popular fiction publishers 
claim that it is comparable here too. 
More than one out of every four home- 
owning families and more than one out 
of every three car-owning families are 
represented in its audience. These 
claims are quite inconclusive, since no 
effort is made to indicate the type of 
home and type of car possessed. Since 
socio-economic rank is the clue ad- 
vertisers look to the results don’t in- 
dicate much. 

Yet the study seems to have had some 
effect for nationally known advertisers 
such as Gillette, Motorla, RKO, Pepsi- 
Cola and Simoniz, now take pages in 


these mags. 


Reading and Chaos 


Apart from the claims of compar- 
ability with the Big Five magazines, 
the 12,500,000 audience of these butcher 
paper magazines is itself a fascinating 
insight into the American culture pat- 
tern. Who are these people who read 
Ace High Western, All Story Love, etc.? 

The best index is socio-economic 
status, since there are few variations 
among age and sex patterns. Of the 
12,750,000 readers, there are 500,000 
who are ranked as having A status, or 
prosperous. This is 6.6 percent of the 
total population of the country in this 
category. In the B or upper middle 
status, there are 1,350,000 readers who 
form 8.5 percent of the total upper 
middle range of the nation’s population. 
In the C or middle status, there are 
6,050,000 readers who comprise 12.1 of 
the nation’s middle range. And in the 
D or lower class strata there are 4,- 
850,000 readers who form 15.5 percent 
of the nation’s lower class group. 

The definitions of status are some- 
what deceptive, for while C is classed 
as middle, most of the people in the 
group are largely the better skilled 
workers and clerical persons and 
Class D signifies unskilled workers, 
domestics, service employees, etc. 

Educational attainment might be a 
more reliable clue to the audience, one 
hitch being that respondents often 
claim a higher level than they possess 
and the data are only based on indi- 
viduals 25 years of age and over, which 
eliminates 4,500,000 readers from the 
breakdown. (The estimates of socio- 
economic status are judgments made 
by the interviewers.) 

Of the popular fiction readers, 400,000 
were college graduates, or 10.8 percent 
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of the total population in this cat gory; 
650,000 had had 1 to 3 years in college, 
representing 14.9 percent of the total; 
2,100,000 had four years of high schoo] 
or 18.4 percent; 1,850,000 had 1 to 3 
years of high school or 15.3 percent; 
3,150,000 had not gone beyond the 8th 
grade or less, or 6.5 percent. 

Where the greatest bunching of read. 
ers were among those who did not have 
more than a primary school education, 
the percentages indicate that the high 
school layer was the one most widely 
tapped, since 18.4 percent of high school 
graduates were in the readership group 
of the popular fiction magazines. 

The one other noteworthy fact in this 
study is that the largest group of 








readers, 32 percent, lived in the South, 

These then are the basic character- 
istics of the readership of a group of 
23 “pulp” magazines. There are. of 
course, hundreds of pulp magazines. as 
well as many “movie” magazines de- 
voted largely to Hollywood and fan 
talk. The actual readership of these 
other magazines is difficult to estimate 
since pulp magazine readers are notori« 
ously avid and may consume as many 
as three or four a week. 

If we take away some of the market- 
research double-talk about middle and 
lower, it is quite obvious that nearly 
90 percent of the readers of these pulp 
magazines are in the workingclass. 
That does not mean that workers do not 
read other magazines such as Life, 
Satevepost, etc. Nor does it mean that 
middle class persons do not sometimes 
read “pulp” stuff; this latter fact is 
difficult to determine because people 
don’t like to admit reading such “trash.” 
Yet skilful questioning and visual de- 
vices can often elicit such information, 
It doesn’t basically affect the conclusion 

The major conclusion that would 
emerge from such analysis is quite an 
obvious one: there is a market differ 
ence in the reading habits of the popu- 
lation which follows class lines. ‘That 
conclusion fits the careful studies that 
have previously been made in such 
diverse areas as voting behavior, con- 
sumption patterns, group belonging- 
ness, etc. 

What do the masses read? No. not 
The New Leader. 





————— SEASONAL NOTE 
| —Newspaper headline. 


| Black Pepper Prices Dropping. 


| So butter’s a dollar a pound, 
| Eggs nearly the same for a dozen, 
| While steak, even good old round, 
Is saved for the millionaire 
cousin? ... 
Yes, prices are terribly high. 
That much I am willing to grant 
| you, | 
But everything isn’t awry: 
You can still eat pepper. can't | 
you? 


Richard Armour 
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Bislomatic C Roos 





sador Bedell Smith to Molotov, 

with its repercussions, is nothing 
but a diplomatic blunder, we can 
only characterize it with the word 
“collossal.” 

For at the moment when Western 
power was consolidating itself, the 
State Department gave the Soviet 
Union a much-needed and tre- 
mendous diplomatic and propaganda 
victory. 

The State Department’s explana- 
tions are woefully unsatisfactory. 

For a long tome there has been 
no communication between the 
American Ambassador to Moscow 
and the Kremlin. On May 4, without 
any notification of the step to the 
British, French, or Benelux foreign 
offices or to our Ambassadors to 
these or other capitals, Mr. Smith 
sought and received an audience 
with Molotov. -He spoke orally, but 
on request of Molotov committed 
the substance of his remarks to 
paper, and apparently without even 
marking them “Confidential.” 
Though the substance was “firm” 
and reiterative of our foreign policy, 
it nevertheless stated that the United 
States has “no hostile or aggressive 
designs on the USSR” and that “the 
door is always wide open for full 
discussion and composing of our 
differences.” 


1: the visit of American Ambas- 


If, after a long stalemate between 
two governments, the accredited 
representative of one makes such 
an overture to the other, it would 
be interpreted by any government 
in the world as an invitation to ne- 
gotiate. 

One must therefore ask: Why was 
this move made? Why at this mo- 
ment? Why were neither other gov- 
ernments nor our own Ambassadors 
informed? 
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On May 4 the news broke that 
the Kremlin had “accepted” the 
“invitation.” 

From the Russian viewpoint the 
timing was perfect. For on May 
4 Henry Wallace, leading proponent 
of appeasement, was culminating his 
series of nation-wide rallies with a 
vast “Peace” Meeting in Madison 
Square Garden in New York. For 
the first time his speech was to be 
broadcast over two nation-wide net- 
works—NBC and CBS. 

Stepping upon the _ tribune 
amongst thunderous applause re- 
corded throughout the nation, Wal- 
lace congratulated the Government, 
accepted the Russian olive branch, 
and outlined his own program for 
United States-Soviet rapprochement. 
Although the news had only broken 
that morning, Wallace was prepared 
with an “Open Letter to Stalin” 
printed on a flier 17 inches by 11 
inches, distributed in 20,000 copies 
with the ink perfectly dry, and pro- 
posing nothing less than a super, 
super Yalta 

Assuming — which I do not, with- 
out reservations — that Wallace (and 
the American Communists who sup- 
port him) was as uninformed about 
the note exchange as was the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in London, to pre- 
pare the letter and get it printed in 
vast quantities in a single day was 
a remarkable technical achievement. 

Wallace was prepared, but the 
State Department and American 
diplomats abroad were not, and ran 
around in circles, trying to explain 
that the Kremlin had “accepted” 
what was never offered. They 
struggled to find a formula for re- 
jecting an olive branch which they 
themselves (according to the Rus- 
sians) had proffered, while all over 
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the world the news was received 
in consternation by our friends, or 
in an hysterical joy recalling the 
return of Chamberlain and Daladier 
from Munich with “peace in our 
time.” 

Crowds celebrated in Moscow 
streets. In Berlin the Russian-con- 
trolled press called it “the first ray 
of hope. This proves the American 
people are fed up with the cold 
war ... Russia is eager for peace. 
Now we have great hopes of an 











MOLOTOV 
Mounting Like a Hurricane 


interim German national govern- 
ment and peace status for Germany.” 
(In New York, Wallace simultane- 
ously called for an end to the cold 
war, a united Germany, a peace 
treaty, and the 
troops.) 


withdrawal of 


In Paris (where lucidity operates) 
the first comment was: Victory for 
the Russians. 

In Prague the comment was: “Vic- 
tory for American public opinion 





The Collossal Blunder 


. - « Resistance to the cold war is 
mounting like a hurricane.” 

In London, Ambassador Lewis 
Douglas was most embarrassed. He 
had no texts of the notes, and could 
tell Bevin nothing. But the Foreign 
Office remembered the autumn of 
1945 when the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, having ended in failure. 
Byrnes went over Bevin’s head to 
deal with Molotov. 


In Washington, Democratic Con- 
gressmen (contradicting the official 
explanations of the State Depart- 
ment) expressed satisfaction. 

And while Ambassador Douglas 
knew nothing and President Truman 
said “nothing in our foreign policy 
has changed,” Averell Harriman, 
roving Ambassador, said just the 
opposite in Paris, clearly suggesting 
the hope of a negotiated peace, and 
offering a bribe to the Russians: 
“If the United States and Russia 
reach an understanding it would 
mean revision of ERP and voting 
new credits or new distribution to 
include the countries of Eastern 
Europe ... If Russia came to better 
understanding she would be entitled 
to share.” 


PUPAL AANA UOETUTTA ETT 


In Washington commentators (in- 
cluding the percipient Anne O'Hare 
McCormick) speculated that “the 
note to Moscow might be a political 
move to take the wind out of Wal- 
lace’s sails.” 


with the most favorable breeze of 
his campaign, as a result of it. 


“the best news since V-J Day.” 


twice confounded, from one end of 
the world to the other. 
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Ad 


But Wallace’s sails are ballooning 


And in Oregon, Dewey called it 


So altogether we have confusion 





Recognition For Soviet Conquest? 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


ENRY WALLACE, among many 
H pseudo-liberals, urges that the 

United States seek peace with 
Soviet Russia by recognizing and legal- 
izing the vast area already conquered 
by the Communists—and agree that 
Soviet power, being paramount in that 
sphere, shall have total authority not 
subject to any intervention or protest 
by the democratic world. In exchange, 
Stalin would doubtless agree to be 
satisfied and not to intervene in the 
other half of the world. He might even 
agree to call off his guerillas in the 
Greek civil war. It is conceivable that 
the Kremlin might include in the deal 
* solemn promise to “dissolve” once 
#gein the Cominform. 


But whatever pledges Stalin might 
make if the democracies surrender to 
the Soviet Empire would surely be 
broken, as he has broken a long series 
of promises and treaties, arrived at 
through conferences. 

The main point of the Soviet answei 
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to the note delivered to Molotov by 
Ambassador Bedell] Smith was that “It 
would be totally incorrect to ascribe 
the democratic changes which have 
taken place there fin the Soviet 
sphere] to the interference of the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of these 
countries. This would mean ignoring 
the indubitable fact that the changes 
indicated are a natural result of the 
victory of the democratic forces over 


Nazism and Fascism and are regarded © 


by the people of Eastern Europe as 
the guarantee against threats of a new 
war. In this connection the promotion 
of Communists to leading posts is per- 





TITO 
Are Conquests Legitimate? 


fectly understandable since the peoples 
of these countries consider the Com- 
munists the most consistent fighters 
against a new war.” 

William L. Shirer interpreted this as 
meaning that the Russians “recognize 
the non-Communist Western Union of 
European States as a fact,” and “in 
veturn, the West would recognize the 
Eastern States of Europe for what, in 
effect, they have become—a part of 
the Slavic-Communist world—and 
would cease, for the time being at any 
rate, to win them back to the Western 
world.” 


The Italian elections answered Mo- 
lotov; the people demonstrated once 
more that wherever voters are free to 
chose their own destiny, the Commu- 
nists cannot win. The Communists can 
triumph over democracy only if the 
Red Army is present or on the border 
threatening invasion. In a free elec- 
tion in any country of Eastern Europe 
the Communist Party \yould get fewer 
votes than it did in Italy, and far 
fewer than,they have received at the 
end of the war when Soviet prestige 
was much higher than now. 

The legitimization of Stalin’s con- 
quests, the legalizing of his imposition 
of dictatorships on so many nations 
against their will, the pardoning of 
his violations of the Atlantic Charter, 
the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam agree- 


ments—this might conceivably post- 
pone war, but it surely would greatly 
increase the danger of war as soon as 
Soviet Russia has consolidated her 
forces and is ready for a new offen- 
sive. Can we forget that the appease- 
ment of Hitler at Muncih failed to get 
“peace in our time”? Hitler’s appetite 
was only whetted by the abandonment 
of Czechoslovakia to the Nazi Empire. 


If the West accepts the Soviet theme 
that what has happened in Eastern Eu- 
rope is the consummation of centuries- 
old aspirations of the people, and ac- 
cepts also the idea that the division of 
Europe is irrevocable, it would have 
disastrous results for western democ- 
racy. Soon the idea of historical in- 
evitability would be applied to the 
rest of Europe. Furthermore, the ul- 
timate restoration of the independence 
of the Eastern nations and their inclu- 
sion in the emerging United States of 
Europe is necessary to the prosperity 
of all Europe, and to the security of 
the West. 


Europe cannot long exist half slave 
and half free, half democratic and half 
totalitarian, with two diametrically op- 
posite ways of life. Europe is a single 
indivisible economic organism and will 
die if severed into two parts by the 
iron curtain. Western Europe cannot 
be saved by yielding Eastern Europe 
to the Soviet Empire. 
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HE Civil War was one of the great ¢ es 
| one era and the beginning of anothe 
release of another; and the blood 


and the: 
transformation expre 


States. The old leadership, the old party 


count together: creative new leaders! 
to start binding up the nation’s wounds. 
Why did our politics fail? What hap- 
pened to the US in the fifties to bring 
about the savage fraternal war of the 
nixt , 
I 
» histe i I 1ddressed himse If 
mot ! ‘ to the politic s Of the 
fil t Rov F. Nichols of the Uni- 
vel Pen inia. In one earliet 
vo tudied in detail the organ- 
izatio f the Democrotic machine from 
1859 to 1854 another, he wrote the 
of Fra Pierce, president from 
s92 to 1856. The Disruption of Ame 
F De the climax of the 
Nichol panorama of pre Civil Wat 
politi covers the years from Buch- 
anan nomination to the firing on 
Sumter. The title of the book, as Pro- 
fessot holas makes clear in his pre 
face, refers not to the nation in general 
but specilically to the Democratic party, 
officially known in these years as the 
American Democracy.” But the story 
of the break-up of the Democrat 
party under the pressures which pro- 
duced the Civil War cannot help but 


illuminate the break-up of the nation 
As the 


holding together 


last great national organization, 
longer even than the 
churches, the Democratic party became 


a miniature arena tor the forces cone- 


tending for the nation as a whole 
Nichols’ story begins with 


the Democratu 


Professor 
convention of 1856 and 
the scheming which brought about the 


nomination of James Buchanan. The 
hope that Buchanan’s experience and 
prestige might arrest the national dis- 
integration soon proved groundle 

I} Disruption of American Democ- 
racy twa the darkening strands ol 
livision: the Dred Scott decision; the 


Kansas; the break with the 


struggle for 


administration by Stephen A. Dougla 

vigorous leader of the Northern De 
mocracv; the John Brown raid; and 
finally the triumph of factionalism in 
the Democratic conventions of 1860. 
Nichols draws a vivid picture of the 


first convention, opening at Charleston 


in the luxuriant spring, the delegate 
sweating in steaming halls. The Dougla 
dictated the platform but 
achieve the two-thirds vote 
for the presidential nomina- 
the Douglas managers ad- 
convention to Baltimore 
few weeks later they com- 
two-thirds of the delegates 
One southern group had walked out 
after the platform was adopted in 
Charleston; another group now seceded 
the after the nomination. 
The southern diehards joined in put- 
ting up their own candidate in opposi- 
tion to Douglas. The Democratic party 
had split. “The disruption of the Amer- 
Democracy,” Nichols concludes, 
defeat, secession, and 


mMapority 
ouid not 
necessary 
tion. So 
journed the 
where a 


manded 


from party 


wan 
“eventuated in 
ivil wat 

This 


fesso 


study has many merits. Pro- 
Nichols is at his best in dis- 
cussing political organization. The na- 


* THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. By Roy F. Nichols. 
New York: Macmillan. 612 pages. 
$7.50 
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THE GREAT 


By ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


It marked the end of 


of uul hi SLUOL Y 
the exhaustion of one set of impulses 
acompanied the national 


nstitutions in the United 


hed which « 


of democratic 


stem, the old ideas could not hold the 
finally arose, not to avert the war, but 
tional parties, as he points out, were 
national in name only, except briefly 
for the purposes of the quadrennial 


The rest of 
of state machines, 


election 


the time they 


vere loose coalitions 


ach state party bound by local pre- 
judices, interests and hostilities. Elec- 
tions occurred endlessly; people were 
voting somewhere eight months of 

ear, The electoral chaos meant 
perpetual campaigning, perpetual agi- 
tation, screwing political passions to a 
re pitch of intensity. Professor Nich- 
ls traces the break-up of the Dem- 
ocratic party against this background. 
The detail in which he pursues the 


problem into the states themselves will 


be of special interest to the student, 
‘ven if it may leave the lay reader 
cold 
II 
Though the main emphasis of the 
book is on the structure of politics, 


Nichols by no means ignores the cul- 
Political federalism, he 
strengthened and under- 
more powerful, if more 
cultural In an 
he analyzes what 
he considers the main attitudes condi- 
tioning Protestant- 
which gave the nation a sense of 
which Mr. Nichols 
believes made the American view life 


tural forces 


argues, was 

written by a 
obscure federalism.” 
interesting chapter 
national behavior: 
ism 

duty; romanticism, 
in terms of melodrama; metropolitan- 


ism, by which he means the psychology 


of the business community; territorial- 
ism, or the psychology of the frontier; 
New Englandism and 
all various expres- 
sions of the mounting sectional tension; 
and the of na- 
tionalism, regionalism and democracy. 
One may fee] that Nichols’s identifica- 

the prevailing attitudes 
arbitrary; and 


southernism, 
anti-southernism 
ideas 


more cohesive 


tion of 
triflle 

terms Is 
The 
visible entities 


is a 
the 
mecnan- 


his use of 


certainly sometimes 


ical all, not to 


but to tendencies, 


terms refer, afte: 
often 
Yet Pro- 


right in seek- 


overlapping and 
Nichols 


{ 0 eltate tne 0 Ca aeveiopments 
ing to relate the political developr ts 


merging. 
fessor is clear] 
to the intellectual background; and the 
result is to the 


collapse a fresh meaning 


give his analvsis of 
organizational 
by placing it against the background of 


and 
treatment of 


psychological ferment 


This 
the 


confusion, 
found his 
1857 


emotionalisn 


reviewe! 


revivalism of and its relation 


to religious especially 
suggestive 

In his concluding chapter Professor 
Nichols confronts the question which 
underlies the book, as it does all books 
on the period: could the war have been 
avoided? 


tion 


This has long been a ques- 
bitterly disputed by American 
Some, like Avery Craven, 
speak of the 
like George 
war,” or, 
attribute the 


“blundering 


historians 

‘repressible conflict,” or, 
Fort Milton, of the “need- 
like James G, Randall, 
national tragedy to a 
Others feel 
that this generation blundered no more 
than and that, unless all 
conflicts are to be considered repressi- 
ble and all wars needless, it is hard to 
demonstrate that this one in particular 
could have been avoided. 


less 
generation.” 


any other 


Professor Nichols remains relatively 








impartial; but does he not lean, ever 
so slightly, toward the earlier thesis? 
Like the revisionists, he seems to re. 


gard slavery as a minor factor and does 
not mention it at all in his chapter on 
the causes of the war. Yet the existence 
of this outrageous institution is surely 
the single factor which distinguishes 
the situation in the 50s from many 
other situations in our history of emo- 
tion and tension (like our present 
with respect to the south); and none 
of the other tense situations has flared 
up in civil war. Nichols perhaps under- 
the that the 
of one man by another is a moral 


ne 


estimates fact ownership 
Issue 
which can arouse emotions independent 
of political or economic 
aa 

Those who 


been avoided 


considerations, 


the could have 


must show that this probe 


say war 
lem, so highly charged with the deepest 
moral feeling, had a chance of solution 


in some peaceable No 


Wavy. ye nas 
made this demonstration. Indeed, it 
would be hard to do so, because the 


growing economic 
ery only increased 


infeasibility of slave 
southern 
viction that all their troubles were 


the one 
jue 
to northern exploitation, and thus only 
lessened thei 
their own 


problems. 


to face up to 
and ec 


capacity 


moral ynomie 


But The Disruption of American De- 
mocracy is not shaped to any thesis 
about the Civil War. It is a masterly 
job of writing history, objective in its 
premises, exhaustive in its research, 
sure in its organization, keen and lively 
in its characterizations, and impressive 
in its total effect. 

(Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is the emi- 


nent young American historian; he is 
the author of “The Age of Jackson.) 





A MAN IN MIDPASSAGE. 
Editions. 
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79 pages. 
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New Accents 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 
Collected Poem 1930-1947 
$2.50. 

4 poet-innovator, Norman Macleod long ago established an affinity to some 
of our spiritual lines of conduct, with its peripheries of politics and literary 
But it is in the over-sensitized combination of the personal becoming 


Norman Macleod. 


the political, that Macleod, despite his challenge, remains nevertheless on the periph- 


ery. The 
is hallow 
contain their total spirit. In an age 
of neglect, when log-rolling becomes a 
substitute for criticism, this formula 
has the most venomous parallel to our 
political impasse. The gentlemen-critics, 
acting as dungeon-keepers, lap from 
any political breast as a literary 
Yet .it is not in their value 
that one observes them 
rather in their athletic events. 
Theit handsprings from Marx through 
Kierkegaard have all the enthusiasms 
a carnival-clown in the main event. 


vogue 
to literature 
but 


some moral 
a lyric poet damned 
by his own geysers — another direc- 
must be found. If Macleod has 
now reached his midpassage as a poet, 
he has discarded, en route, some of the 
»bstacles, thus purifying some of the 
split echoes of his poetic personality. 
Growth has its own good age, space 
and art, particularly to those who 
arrived ducing the Terrible Thirties, 
when poetry walked the side-streets 
as a whore of bold political policy. If 


Being has 


consistent 


merits; but for 


tion 


center of literary dread, where reputations rceive their hot-hot infusions, 
if not hollow, and few dare enter the dungeons of the critics and still 


Macleod ran with the hounds, he was 


ahead of them—an American ver- 
sion of the Russian Mayakovsky 
adumbrated to suit the scene. If it 


meant an eclipse in the aesthetic re- 


lationship to his art. that was part 
payment for the challenge to the 
streets. It meant, too, above all, the 


sacrifice. But true poetry like the poet 
must eventually walk away from the 
past or the past will continue forever. 
If it teok courage to correlate the 
Thirties in this conceit of conscience, it 
took more to leave it and start anew. 
This book, for the most, echoes the 
new man, with the past shadowing 
some of Macleod’s subtance of inter- 
ior, uncertain, elements. 

Within the tortured frame of birth, 
Macleod now carrries the new essence; 
but there cannot be birth without the 
skin enfolding the bones. A constant 
system of parallels speaks of another 
time, between the stone of the city 
and the color of the country — with 


strange places impinging their. stran- 
ger colors. If there was bitterness be- 
fore, the acids have reached their owa 
decisions and have evaporated in the 
poems to friends, men killed in the 
war, and in love that has no constancy. 
Only nature has permanence and 
exitement. To Bill Williams (William 
Carlos Williams) Macleod pays homage 
in sharp, interior accents. If Macleod 
has been forced to see things obliquely, 
it is the angle that is more self- 
penetrating, splashed by hard words 
that at times conspire against the 
poem’s fulfillment — a kind of maso- 
chistic agony and confessional that 
Eliot has so well developed. In our 
time it is either that or the marching 
song. 


In the poem, ‘The Revolution of the 
Syllable” we get one form of reality 
adorned with its literary covers 


“I have praised the look of a poem 
with hurt, 

Contracted the novel with knowledge, 
and roughly 

Turned each leaf under 
but truth 

Is brittle, its terror 
laugh cracks 

Whatever glance would press 
friendly advantage 

And black the white look bent to +8 


ts weather, 
under a least 


une 





populace. 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Fact Hunters 


Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 


OUR PARTNERSHIP. Beatrice Webb. Edited by Barbara Drake and 
Margaret I. Cole. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 


an absorbing chronicle. Students and researchers in the social sciences will 


R rao of widely differing tastes and interests will find Our Partnership 


find the methods and working procedures of the two pre-eminent social 
investigators of the English-speaking world described. In view of the prodigous 
output of the Webbs, one marvels at the few assistants employed by them. Most 
of their work is unexcelled and shows what interest in research and a deep under- 


standing coupled with a desire to use 
knowledge for constructive social pur- 
poses can achieve. Whert one compares 
the solid output of the Webbs on trade 
unionism, loca] government and the 
poor law with some of the flabby work 
that has been financed by large grants 
from American foundations, one won- 
ders not only at the tireless industry 
that made the Webb studies possible, 
put at the deft and subtle under- 
standing that illumines virtually every 
page 

The book is more than a description 
of research methods, and its pages are 
filled with concise, sharp sketches of 
a large number of scholars, artists 
and politicians that help us to under- 
stand the history of England of the 
Jast fifty years. The portraits are al- 
ways interesting and often but not 
always penetrating. William Jennings 
Bryan, who spent his last years fight- 
ing the doctrine of evolution, is de- 
scribed as large-bodied and large- 

Certainly he was the 
former, but scarcely the latter. Among 


brained man.’ 


the better one are those of Lord 


Herbert Spencer and H. G. Wells. 
1. /” ” 

THE RELATION of the Webbs to 
the socialist and labor movements is 
one of great interest, and this work 
reveals that they had a keen appre- 
ciation of the genuine ability of many 
trade union leaders who “in spite of 
the prejudices and exclusiveness of 
the leading trade unionists, the frank 
fellowship, the absence of personal 
animus and personal rivalry, the gen- 
eral loyalty to leaders and apprecia- 
tion of work, as distinguished from 
talk, are refreshing. Then, among the 
veterans, the officials of the largest, 
oldest and most influential unions, 
there is a knowledge of facts, the 
realization of industrial problems, an 
appreciation of commercial and finan- 
cial matters, which makes one feel 
hopeful of the capacity for self-govern- 
ment in the working-class.” Perhaps 
the merits of the labor officer are 
slightly overstated, but it shows an 
appreciation of the trade unions and 
their leaders which was not, however, 
matched by the Webbs’ sympathy for 


socialist propagandist According to 





Haldane and Graham Wallas,_ the 
Bernare : Bertrand Russell, 
| 
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Thomson’s Ear 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


THE ART OF JUDGING MUSIC. By 
Viral Thomson. New York Alfred 


A. Knopf. 318 pages. $4.25. 


EADERS who are addicted to 
R Virgil ‘Thomson's columns in the 

New York Herald Tribune will 
welcome this second collection of his 
reviews and thought covering the years 
1944-1947. Mr. Thomson’s pieces are 
not merely reportorial accounts of 
musical events, but rather miniature 
essays on musical style, tradition, 
execution instruments, 
and the like. He uses a concert as 


composition, 


a sounding-board for his own far- 
ranging perceptions and since his mind 
is,suncommonly cultivated and fastidi- 
ous, his commentary is far removed 
from the ordinary. His style of writing 
is precise, audacious, gracefully erudite, 
never pompous, 

There is perspicacity revealed tersely 
and lightly throughout the book. Re- 
garding Bruckner, “the music is in- 
tended to feel like Brahms and sound 
like Wagner.” Discussing the “aca- 
demic” quality of Schonberg’s music, 
he likens his emotional approach to 
that other Viennese, Sigmund Freud, 
“though the subject matter is touching, 
even Jurid, the author’s detachment 
#bout it is complete. Sentiments are 
considered as case histories rather than 
*®S pretexts for personal poetry or 
Subjects for showmanship.” 

Thomson, an inveterate foe of mu- 
Sical conservatism, can be relied upon 
fo lend a sympathetic ear and pen to 
all forms of radicalism in composition, 
One notes his breadth of judgment as 
he examines the twelve-tone tech- 
nique of atonality: “It presents al] the 
charms and all the perils of logic, of 
complete consistency. Consistency can 
lead artists to high triumphs of style, 
but it can also lead them into sterility 
f expression. Nobody knows yet 
whether consistent atonality is a new 
Toad to expressivity or an impasse of 
hon-communication.” 

Perhaps it is his desire for emphasis 
that leads here and there to a sweep- 
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ing overstatement, and there are pri- 
vate opinions and enthusiasms that the 
reader need not share. One may be 
surprised, for example, to find the 
author refer to the Allegretto move- 
ment of Beethoven's 7th Smyphony, 
which he regards as a funeral march, 
as “the saddest, most deeply tragic 
piece Beethoven ever wrote.” At least 
to this reviewer it is characterized by 
a tender melancholy rather’ than 
tragedy, and surely it cannot match 
the profound sorrow of certain move- 
ments of the string quartets and the 
Jate piano sonatas, such as the Adagio 
of Opus 106. But if Mr. Thomson is 
occasionally carried into verbal excess, 
one remembers that these are, for the 
most part, spontaneous exercises and 
their spontaneity of feeling and fresh- 
ness of fancy are not the least of their 
charms. As the author says in the 
extremely Jucid essay on musical 
criticism which gives the book its title: 
“No judgment is ever final or perma- 
nent. . .. [It] is of value to others 
less for the conclusions reached than 
for the methods by which these have 
been, not even arrived at, but elabo- 
rated, defended, and expressd.” 


(Hilda Pinson, well-known music 
critic, writer frequently for a wide 
range of publications.) 
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Mrs. Webb, socialist leaders had “dirty 
personalities with which they pelt each 
other; with their envy and malice 
against any leader, and with their 
ignorance, one might almost say their 
contempt and hatred of facts.” 

Two principles dominated their pub- 
lic activity. One is the belief that 
collectivism can be obtained by slow 
stages, by convincing and permeating 
social and economic groups 1-respec- 
tive of their philosophical and political 
beliefs. For the Webbs, collectivism 
was not a doctrinaire faith akin to 
religion, but.a desirable economic and 
social arrangement. Small gains at the 
lowest cost in social tension were far 
more desirable than a catastrophic 
overturn. In the light of history, their 
insights on this score appears vindi- 
cated. 

While opposed to violence and cata- 
strophic change, the Webbs seem to 
have had faith in the expert, a belief 
linked to their emphasis on facts. That 
he can be soulless, arrogant and petty 
seems to have escaped them. This faith 
may perhaps account for their en- 
dorsement of the Soviet dictatorship 
in their later years. It is ironic that 
the philosophers of gradualism  be- 
lieved they saw the realization of 
many of their visions in a police state. 
Yet one must not judge too harshly 
the work of oetogenarians anxious to 
witness the actualization of long- 
cherished dreams. 

THROUGHOUT MOST of their lives 
they had scorned the doctrinaire, and 


even Keir Hardie, whose Socialism 
was based upon religious and moral 
principles, impressed Mrs. Webb “very 
unfavorably.” According to her, “he 
knows little and cares less for con- 
structive thought and action.” Fortu- 
nately, English Socialism owes many 
times more to Keir Hardie than it does 
to them. It was he who gave to it 
its basis and moral tone. The Webbs, 
with their passion for facts and em- 
phasis upon the expert, came into the 
movement much later. The Webbs 
were neither founders nor the most 
important inspirers of British So- 
cialism; Robert Owen and Hardie oc- 
cupy this niche. For many years the 
Webbs worked closely with the Liberal 
Party. Once they entered the move- 
ment, they gave freely of their time 
and talent, and English Socialism owes 
much to their work and _ teaching. 
Their undoctrinaire, experimental ap- 
proach, their belief in facts and knowl- 
edge as the basis for social action 
have been absorbed by the English 
Labor Party. The Webbs helped to 
reinforce the experimental tendencies 
in the British labor movement and 
the avoidance of doctrines which re- 
yard opponents not as misguided and 
misinformed citizens, but as evil 
powers seeking to frustrate the work- 
ing of the “historical forces.” 


(Philip Taft, nationally-known author 
and professor, is one of the most distin- 
guished American analysts of labor and 
social problems.) 





| Woman With a Lamp | 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


I LIFT MY LAMP. The Way Of A 
Symbol. By Hertha Pauli and E. B. 
Ashton. New York and London 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 368 
pages. $4.00. 


Tue Lighthouse that is shaped lke 
a lady and stands in New York Harbor 
would probably be as pitifully over- 
looked today as most other Victorian 
monuments — forlorn in our parks like 
dead trees, lost in our plazas like dusty 
family pictures —if it did not express 
a strange, strong idea. Miss Pauli and 
Mr .Ashton, the biographers of the 
Statue of Liberty, have dug deeply 
into the records of the past, have 
joined together the scattered materials 
related to the history of the Statue, 
and they tell it in a competent, enter- 
taining, informative way. Before the 
idea of a liberal Frenchman to present 
the Statue to the sister republic turned 
into the finished monument on a ped- 
estal and a ground of its own, twenty 
years passed, filled with phrase-making 
and fund-raising, intrigues of party 
politics and public relations, editorial 
fireworks of New York Times, Joe 
Pulitzer’s World and the Tribune, all 
centering around the “bronze female,” 
as George Jones of the Times called 
the planned monument when it was 
first mentioned in his newspaper. 

The wealth of facts makes the book 
an authoritative monograph on the 
Statue of Liberty and its times; the 
bronze female became “Miss Liberty” 
in the years after the first World 
War, and a provocative promise on 
the masthead of Amerika, the United- 
States-published magazine in the So- 
viet Union, after the second World 
war. It is perhaps inevitable that — 
in a bird’s-eye view of the story's 
historical background spanning over 
more than eighty years and two con- 
tinents — some of the author’s histori- 
cal judgments and political interpre- 
tations seem rather controversial; but 
this does little damage to the book 
itself the main value of which lies in 
the thoughtful, well-documented, lively 
history of an American symbol rather 


‘than in the authors’ opinions on, say, 
ihe Franco-Prussian war or the 
stature of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(opinions which this reviewer does not 
share). Writing about the Statue of 
Liberty, Miss Pauli and Mr. Ashton 
have shown interesting insights into 
the problems of liberty itself. 

In his novel, Amerika, Franz Kafka 
tells how the hero arriving on our 
shores saw a bronze woman with a 
sword in her uplifted hand — sup- 
posedly the Statue of Liberty. The 
novelist, who had spent most of his 
Jife in Austria and had never been 
in this country, committed a strange 
error —a rather revealing fehlleistung 
~—-when he replaced the torch that 
“enlightens the world” by the weapon 
that destroys it. Today, it is good to 
be reminded of the lady who still 
Jifts a lamp rather than a sword in 
defense of liberty, and who therefore 
still serves as a popular symbol. 


(Norbert Muhlen received his Ph.D, 
at the University of Munich; he is the 
suthor of several books including a 
biography of Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler's 
finance chief.) 
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HIS book*, by the founder and organizer of one of the best 
I NOI that helped to defeat Hitler German is a sti 
parently exhaustive account of what Gilbert Renault-Roulier 


By PIERRE ANDLER 


intelligence net- 
and ap- 
(alias Rémy, 


aightforward 


alias Jean-Luc, alias Morin, etc.) did from June, 1940 to June, 1942. It also says a 
great deal about what he felt, thought and learned, but in this respect it is certainly 
less comprehensive and _straightfor- - 


ward. The resulting ambiguity is dis- 


Still, th tory of the Confrérie de 
Notre Dame was well worth telling 
Remy knows little of the art of writ- 
ing, but what he and his companions 
did, and the way they did it, does not 


depend upon style for recognition, Of 


certain human qualities and situations 
it can be said that they are valid when- 
ever and herever encountered; from 
friend an tranger and foe alike they 
demand, though they may not always 
obtain ‘rudging acknowledgment. 
One could draw up, at random, an end- 
less list of instances of this pre-moral 
kind r! lidity The good lose1 
struggling against odd laughing at 
oneset fa enist of humor } a narrow 
escape i the prisoner who doe 
not wea fidelity; risking or giving 
on life renerosity; the overcoming 
of fear, of pain, of defeat—and so on 
Clearly the ground here is Nietzschean 
to expr the primordial form of judg 
ment involved we use the word “fine’ 
rathe than the word “good 

Clumsy and slow as it i Remy 
narrati holds the reader to the end 
because, along with trash which by 
contrast makes one shudder, it offers a 
great many authentic instances of the 
fine. And vet, throughout these Memoirs 
the author himself remains a stranget 
he has too little to offer besides the 
bare validity of certain moments of his 
life, certain trait of his charactet 
Though Remy is at pains to present 
himself as bon vivant and bon pere de 
famille, he cannot quite achieve the de- 
sired result. So the contact established 
remain uriously impersonal 

Is it because, under the mask of a 
winning frankne Rémy proposes to 
remain hidden? Judging from the 
poverty of these Memoirs so far as in- 
formation and interpretation are con- 
cerned, one might be tempted to think 
$0 And then, what an achievement! 
Still , had better take the book at 
fa " not an idea worth mention- 
ing, nota ap of information. To be 
sure, Re tells us how his intelligenc 
re ed and what it accomplished 

1 it deal indeed. But emoirs 
is an ambitious designation: it promise 
sometl Y e than a war diary com- 
bined a ship log A me orialist 
| ) time ne ¢€ i opin- 
io e underground, however 
Rem i braver man than in thi 
book me but the satest idgment 

ap | retion 

Charl i Gaulle? Re goes 
fa is to He looked worn and 
anxiou But his eye which wel 
caln eno ! eemed to out ath 
inner light o oodne Ot the notori- 
ous Colonel Passy, we are told that he 
embraced Remy on one occasion and 
had lunch with him on another. Of the 
Commun Party, that “it held a high 


place in the struggle against the in- 


vade 

In his probing analysis of the Vichy 
regime, Remy remarks that “people 
have the governments they deserve.” 


Hence 
served Petain,” 


1940 the French “de- 
in 1942 “the great thing 
was to make the French people de- 
serve to have, as their leader, General 
de Gaulle 


forms us 


while in 


The bourgeoisie, Rémy in- 
was torn between France and 
Mammon, but of course the little men 
“were patriots to the core because they 
were poor.” With all the lofty fervor 
* MEMOIRS OF. A SECRET AGENT 

OF FREE FRANCE, Vol, 1. The 

Silent Company. By Rémy. Trans- 

lated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. Whit- 

tlesey House. 406 pages. $4.00. 


of Stendhal and Péguy, Remy de- 


nounces money-grubbing, playing safe, 
pettiness in all its forms. But to those 
who live for power, Remy has nothing 
in the same vein to say. Perhaps this 


is not surprising. Some men are so in- 


nocent of any such urge that they can- 


not recognize it in others 

But Bernard Anquetil, of whom the 
writer speaks with feeling, was one of 
man vho were not on the road to 


power when they took on the job which 


was to cost them their lives, Anquetil 
vas a radio repair man, “very young, 
with a thin anxious face and fair skin.” 
From the first moment Remy knew 
that this young man “would never 
shake off his fear.” Anquetil did re- 
main afraid to the end, but he did not 
speal There are many like him to 
whom this book is dedicated 

The Anquetils re patriots, Rémy 
vould But not once in these four 


Postscript: 


N The New Yorker, A. J. Liebling 
] remarks on Remy’s “complete fair- 
the 
underground It is true 
Monarchist 
before the war, speaks well of the 
t-led guerilla force, the FTP, 


a Communist leader 


nes to the non-Gaullist, i.e 
{ mnmun st 


that Remy, a reader of the 
pre 
Commun 


and of Gabriel Peri 


executed by the Nazi It is a fact 
also that Rémy helped to bring about 
Gaullist-Communist cooperation after 
1942. But surely Mr. Liebling must 
know that Rémy, in whose political 


ition he claims to be interested, is 


evol 
now an active leader of the neo-Gaullist 
movement, and no longer quite so fair 
to those whom the General has lately 


been calling Separatists? 


In ar case, | am grateful to Mr. 
Liebling for drawing attention to an 
issue which is not yet quite dead: 
that of Communist patriotism” and 
its implication including Communist 
l ason 

It is necessary first of all to rid one- 
S he notion that Communist 
lo ’ i action, taken as a whole 
or at any particular moment, lack in- 
terna yherence. There is an intrinsic 

" of inte ts between the “bas- 
t10 and ause between the 
Comn ist State and the Communist 

ynquest powe!l throughout the 
world. For example, Communist inter- 

t ysuntry cannot be said to be 

icrificed” to historical Russian ambi- 
tior ur more than it can be said that 
ad t ywn into battle in defense 
of t acrificed to the ambitions 
of that cit And similarly, Communist 
interests in Russia are not “sacrificed” 
to the bureaucracy, the kulaks, Pan- 
lavism, capitalist stabilization or what- 
not in an yther sense than that in 


which a new tactical move may require 
the sacrifice 
It should 


its contemporary 


of an outlying position. 
that in 
Communism is 
not an idea which leads to contraditions. 
(At most there can be errors of calcula- 
tion, or isolated conflicts of conscience.) 
However fraught with difficulties and 
perils the situation may be, the Com- 
munist should, can and does see his 
Nor as a rule does he lack the 
spirit to do his job. The Communists 
are right in claiming that the zigzag 
course of the various national parties 
testifies not to a lack of principles but 
to singleness of purpose and utter devo- 
tion to duty. It is only a matter of de- 
fining the purpose and the duty. 
(Here as in the rest of the argument 
I am disregarding the “mere” rank and 


therefore be clear 


form 


way. 


Communist 


hundred pages does he stop to consider 
what patriotism consists in. He might, 
of course, maintain that patriotism is 
a matter not for reflection but for 
obedience: “Right or wrong, my coun- 
try.” Rémy does in fact always speak 
of la France as if no other guidance 
were needed. But his very acts — like 
those of De Gaulle — show that at the 
critical moment the patriot must and 
does obey not his country, but his idea 
of his country. He cares less for what 
the country expects than for what he 
feels and thinks it needs. It is legiti- 
mate, then, to ask the patriot what it is 
for which he stands. His reply is likely 
to reveal that 
which leads to 


patriotism is an idea 
contradictions, 


* 4 * 


A PAINFUL piece by the former 
spokesman of the Free French over the 
BBC, Maurice Schumann, serves as in- 
troduction to these Memoirs 

Not the 
“truly 
Schumann 
justification 


demi-god, bui the 


the 
continues, 


Hero or 


human” is French ideal, 


with somewhat 
Those 


Rémy challenged the Germans behind 


more who like 


file of the Communist forces, as well as 
voters and othe: 
those who for 


“means of action’’—all 
responsible Communists 
are objects and not subjects of History.) 


inner and outer lines of defense. 


Now to return to Remy’s “fairness.” 
It is a fact that after June 21, 1941, the 
French Communists threw so many 


lives into the struggie against the Ger- 
that 
majority of 


man they soon 
cepted by a 


bona fide patriots 


enemys were ac- 
people as 


As a general rule, 


the non-Communist resistance organ- 
izations treated the Communists as 
allies and even as brothers-in-arms. 


For the Communists, of these 
other groups represented, at best, po- 
tential recruiting-grounds, and 
wise simply co-belligerents forced upon 
them by circumstances. Why the Com- 
munists were granted far better terms 
than the modus vivendi which was ob- 
viously called fo 
for debate until those responsible tell 
the full story. But it 
many Gaullists like Rémy, and other 
non-Communist actually did 
believe, after 1941, in the loyalty of the 
French Communists 


course, 


other- 


will remain a matter 
does seem that 


leaders, 


The point at issue 


is: why? 


One reason, I think, is that allegiance 
to a nation, rather than to a God, an 
idea or a cause, has become so universal 


such feeling 


a trait that the lack of any 


or rule of action tends to appear in- 


credible. Another reason, perhaps, is 
that a number of French Communists 
themselves believed that they were 
fighting for their country. It takes 


more than Bolshevik discipline to die 
with the cry Vive la France when in 
one’s heart it is Vivent les Soviets. But 
the France these men were fighting for 
was, literally, France—and they 
knew it. Some non-Communists were 
also fighting for this France or that, for 
their France, and did not know it. 
Whether such lack of self-knowledge 
in itself makes a better patriot is not 
certain. Even such a perspective as 
“Right or wrong, my country” does not 
suffice to define the patriot in the strict 
sense. The least that is required is 
“My country, right or left.” Time will 
no doubt tell whether this is actually 
the Gaullist credo. But it is not that of 
the Communist. For him it is simply: 
“My country” — 


their 


But does it make sense, on the ground 
of the French Communists’ ad hoe 
Patriotism of the 1941-44 period, or 
even their present “defense of na- 
tional independence” to.charge them 


ight or Wrong,.My Country 


their own lines were not heroes by 
vocation; such patriots “had an idea 
happiness entirely incompatible With 
the life that nevertheless they chose t) 
lead.” But why did they choose to ba 
patriots in this particular fashion 
Vichy offered them a chance of bein; 
both dutifully patriotic and happy: 
Pétain stood for repentance, but als) 
for the cultivation of one’s garden, [y 
rejecting this opportunity, the Rémy; 
and the Anquetils were surely inspired 
by something more akin to the heroic 
ideal than to that of peaceable enjoy. 
ment. But then, if they had it in then 
to rise to such demands, were they ever, 
could they ever be fully content with 
the “little plot of earth” and the “fami. 
liar family scenes’? So it is far from 
true, in fact it is demagogy to Suggest 
that the volunteers of those early years 
had an idea of happiness that was 
wholly incompatible with a life of 
danger and dread. On the contrary, in 
attempting to meet the most severe de. 
mands of the “truly human,” as they 
best understood them, they perhaps 
came closer to fulfillment than in easier 
times 


“Patriotism” 


with betraying their How 
can Communists betray anything but 
Communism? 


country? 


True, the French Communists did 
claim and are still claiming to be “for” 
France; and they do not shout from the 
house-tops that the France they are for 
is their France. But tactics are tactics, 
and surely Communists everywhere 
have earned the right to be taken 
seriously. They are fully entitled to ex- 
pect that by now their record speaks 
for them and makes clear that what the 
Communists are working for is their 
land, their independence, their future 
and their humanity. So when the 
French Communists defend France, 
they have a right to expect that it will 
be understood that the France they have 


in mind is theirs. And their France 
the Communists have not betrayed. 

A traitor is he who acts in breach of 
trust. To charge a Communist with 


treachery or treason thus makes sense 
only when there actually is breach of 
trust. 
case that a Communist, so long as he 
remains within Communist 
capable of treason only against his 
cause, i.e. the Party, i.e. the Soviet 
world Whether a Con 
has the right to such exclusive loyalty, 
to this egoisme sacré, is another matter 
entirely. Still another should 
be done about it. Here we are cone 
cerned only with the fact of the Com- 
munist’s loyalty to Communism, a fact 
which in itself does not call for moral 


In this sense it is generally the 
ranks, 13 
munist 


power. 


is wh 


indignation. There would be less con- 
fusion all round if the fact were recog 
nized for what it,is — no more and 
no less. 

Rémy for one has done so, but he 


still cannot quite get over his surpris 
and his indignation. Not long ago, in4 
Carrefour article devoted in part to the 
usual Gaullist diatribe against those 
who still fail to see the light emanating 
from the Cross of Lorraine, Rémy tr 
counted the conversatien a friend of his 
had had at Buchenwald with a French 
fellow-prisoner. This man had done 
splendidly in the underground. “What 
are you fighting for?” the friend had 
asked. — “Pour le communisme inte? 
national.”—“And what about France?” 
— “Well, in a way, for France 0 
came the soulless, the unbelievable a 
swer. This is what Rémy and so mally 
others, not only of the nation 

persuasion, cannot quite fathom. ° 
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PALESTINIAN PLAYERS 


HABIMAH OF PALESTINE. 
The Dybbuk.” Week begin- 
ng May 8, “David's Crown.” 


Week of May 15, “The Golem.” 


Week of May 22, “Oedipus 
Rex Now at the Broadway 
Theatre. 

In the twenty-one years since 


Habimah visited the United States, 
ithas become the national theatre 
of the Jews of Palestine and now, 
when that land is torn with strife, 
the distinguished company brings 
iis art—always a messenger of 
tighteousness and exaltation — 
once more to the theatre-goers of 
America. Their first presentation 
is a vivid production of “The 
Dybbuk.” 

Written in Yiddish by S. Ansky, 
translated into Hebrew by the 
greatest Hebrew poet of this cen- 
tury, Chaim Nachman Bialik, this 
legend of olden Jewry is given a 
stylized production by Stanis- 
lavski’s mest accomplished dis- 
ciple, the late Eugene Vachtan- 
goff, and a vivid performance by 
the Habimah company. The story 
—like that of “Romeo and Juliet” 
but with more of the supernatural 
—is a tragic version of the uni- 
versal theme of “boy meets girl.” 

Betrothed in youth by parental 
promise, the poor student Chanan 
looks forward to his marriage with 
leah. But Leah’s father, grown 
lich, now wants a wealthy match 


for his daughter. Despairing, 
Chanan dies. On the wedding 
(ay, his spirit, the “dybbuk,” 


fnters the girl and defies rabbi 
ind groom. When finally the 
dybbuk is exorcised, the spirit of 
Leah also leaves her body, to join 
Chanan in the world beyond. 

Realistic treatment would ob- 
‘viously ill accord with this folk- 
fale. which the stylistic pattern of 
performance given it by Habimah 
vell fits. The darkness of the 
ist act synagogue, and the long 
thythmic recitals, make a slow 
ening for those unacquainted 
with Hebrew. But with the second 
«t the action swings into richer 
‘omprehension. The dance of the 


Mssession of her straining form. 
with equal force comes the pious 
ging in the rabbi’s home, be- 
ore his grim battle to exorcise 
M evil spirit 

,hroughout the last two acts, 
— is thus no knowledge of 
el ge required, to appre- 
ny ae 2 vid stage patterns, and 
ve! the forcefulness of the 
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All trade unions and fra- 
fttnal organizations are re- | 
Wested when planning thea- | 
‘tt parties to do so through | 

tTnard Feinman, Manager 
st the NEW LEADER THE- | 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

me SPring 7-8260. New 
j r Theatrical Depart- 
Ment, 7 East 15th St.. N. ¥. C. 
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At the Music Hall 


SPE 






s Z Fe a in ~~ Fu } 
Gene Kelly and Judy Garland in a scene from M.G.M.’s “The Pirate,” | 
Music Hall's new film attraction. 


gars, before the wedding, at 
‘st merely grotesque, sweeps|- 
an into a macabre whirling 
fat prepares us for the dybbuk’s 
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EW COMEDY STARS 


i|BARRY FITZGERALD 


ND VERONICA LAKE 


Veronica Lake and Joan Caul 


field play the title roles in “The 
‘Sainted’ Sinners” 


at the N. Y. 


SAINTED SISTERS” OPENS AT P 


oS i SO Se eee 


aramount Theatre. The girls are | 


9-starred with Barry Fitzgerald 


in this comedy about a coup'e of 


ynfidence cuties who meet thei: 


Waterloo in a small New England 
town. William Demarest, George 
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fateful story. The integrated art) J 


of the Habimah production 
heartily welcome, the sound| 
growth of an organization fo 


thirty vears bound as a unit in 
service to the theatrical art. 
Se as 


ja 





“THE PIRATE,” MUSIC 
HALL’S NEW FILM 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Tech- 
nicolor musical, “The Pirate,” 
starring Judy Garland and Gene 
Kelly and introducing new songs 
by Cole Porter, opened at Radio 
City Music Hall. 

With the Judy 
Kelly musical, the Music Hall 
presents “On the Beam,” an 
extravaganza produced on the 
great stage bv Leonidoff and 
starring Patricia Bowman, famed 
prima ballerina. 


| J 


Garland-Gene 
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|THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE” 


Thursday 
was announced today 
| Artists. 


is | Kitty 
ithe screen by James Wong Howe 
in the original setting of a San 
Francisco 


REMIERES AT THE 


MAYFAIR MAY 27th 


“The Time of Your Life,” film 
daption of William Sarovan’s 


Pulitzer and Critics Circle Prize 
winning play, 


will open to the 
Mayfair Theate 
May 27, it 
by United 


at the 


morning, 


ublic 


The film, produced bv Willian 


Cagney, stars Jimmy Cagney as 


oe, the philosopher: William 


| Bendix, as Nick, the famed _bar- 
| tender; 


Morris as 


Wayne 


eeves and Beulah Biondi are 
featured. 

In person the Paramount is 
presenting Buddy Moreno and 
his orchestra, Lina Romay, the} 
Wiere Brothers’ and Henny 
Youngman. 


Tom, | 


oe’s aid; and Jeanne Cagney, as, 


It has been transferred to 


waterfront barroom 


nd was directed by H. C 


Others in the cast include 


| 
| Broderick Crawford, Ward Bond, 


ames Barton, Paul Draper, Gale 


| Page, James Lydon, Richard Eyd- 
} man, 
|Schafer, Reginald Beane, Pedro} Maurice Evans’ production of G. B. Shaw‘’s comedy, “Man and Super- 
| de Cordoba, John Miller, Nanette} man,” with the author as master puppeteer and Mr. Evans and 
|Parks, Howard Freeman, Renie| Frances Rowe as his obliging subjects as envisioned by cartoonist 
|Riano, Claire Carleton, Gladys} Al Hirschfield. “Man and Superman” establishes a new American 
| Blake, Marlene Aames and Lanny | long run record for a Shavian production Wednesday night at the 
Rees. 


HOLLYWOOD’S JAMES 
DUNN TO REPLACE JACK 
BUCHANAN IN “HARVEY” 
Broek Pemberton’s flying trip| nounced later. However, it will 
io Hollywood last week in search | have to be before Friday, May 28, 
of an actor 
Buchanan in the Elwood P. Dowd 
role has borne fruit. Mr. Pember- 
ton announced today that he has 


Tom Powers, Natalie 


to replace Jack 
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A completely captivating musical romance. . . 


JUDY GARLAND 


Walter Slezak - Gladys Cooper - Reginald Owen 
Songs by COLE PORTER - Color by TECHNICOLOR 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


settings by Bruno Maine. 
Musie Hall Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Alexander Smallens. 


ROCKEFEURE 
CENTER 


ITY MUSIC HA 


GENE KELLY 


PIRATE" 


BEAM”’—Produced by Leonidoff, 
. . the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
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|from a screenplay by Nathaniel | 
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| signed movie star James Dunn to 





ARAMOUNT 























Hudson Theatre when it plays performance number 257. 





Award. Mr. Dunn’s first picture 
assignment was Vina Delmar’s 
“Bad Girl,” in which he became 
the sensation of the year. During 
the following four years Dunn 
starred in a steady succession of 


guest star in the New York com- 
pany for a six week period, Mr. 
Dunn’s opening night will be an- 


as Mr. Buchanan is booked to|pictures. Probably his best re- 
sail for England on Saturday,| membered are the three he made 
the 29th, in order to fullfill an| with Shirley Temple, then at her 
engagement there commencing|height as a child star, “Baby 
June 5. Take a Bow,” “Stand Up and 

Moviegoers will never forget|Cheer,” and “Bright Eves.” His 


Mr. Dunn for his brilliant por-|last role in New York was op- 





trayal of Johnny Molan in “A| posite Ethel Merman in_ the 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” which} musical smash hit, “Panama 
won him the coveted Academy ! Hattie.” 
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¢ Peguy ‘Suurise of the Kingdom.’ ” It 


must surely be the most understanding review of a book and a writer ever to 
be fitted within the necessarily meagre space allowed it. ‘“Peguy is,” indeed, 


T HANK you for Koppel S. Pinson’s 


“a most complex and controversal figure” 


; a stumbling-block to many. To Catholics 


he is confusing; they see his struggle over admitting Hell as both naive and illogically 


solt-hearted. To Protestants he must be annoying . 


the spiritual health of his soul, his 
awareness of mystique, his insistence 
that “the social revolution is moral, 
or nothing” (an insistence becoming, 
thauk God, daily more general), and, 
of course, his very life itself. 

But Peguy was, and is, no mystery 
to the Jew, and for this reason, as a 
Catholic, I feel your review so worthy: 
it will stimulate interest in an impor- 
tant inter-faith link. The ‘Catholic and 
the Jew hold so much in partnership; 
“spiritually,” Pius XII can say, “we 


| es 


his intense preoccupation with 





ave all Semites,” grafted from the 
same tree. Anything—any book, any 
review of that book—which can ham- 
mer home tiat truth is welcome, and 
needed. Anti-Semitism must be killed; 
that much of it gnawing within Cath- 
olic ranks must especially be exorcised. 
My Jewish friends will understand 
when I say this obliteration is neces- 
sary not only because of the injustice 
(weak word) done to them: to be anti- 
Semitic is to abuse the race of the 


2 NOTRE Acct ncn a 


LETTERS 
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Pinson on Pesuy 


From E. G. GALLAGHER 


Virgin and the Christ, it is to disavow 
the Brotherhood of Man which fol- 
lows from the Fatherhood of God; 
to be anti-Semitic is to be, quite 
simply, in sin. 

Incidentally, there is some evidence 
that Peguy assisted at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of Mary, August 15, some two or 
three days before he was killed in 
action defending the France that was 
so much his life. Then, too, it is per- 
haps unfortunate, but not necessarily 
unfair, of Professor Pinson to have 
spotlighted Peguy’s assertion that the 
“map of Catholicism, and the map 
of those saved by grace, do not ex- 
actly correspond. I know Jews who 
are given astonishing grace.” Who 


doesn’t? The quote was hardly worthy 
of repetition; I am afraic some Jewish 
and Protestant readers might assume 
it to be a somewhat startling state. 
ment for a Catholic to make and link 
it in with the all-too-popular belief 
that we Catholics hold everyone else 
lost. Catholics do believe that fallen 
man can be saved only by grace; they 
do not believe, or they shouldn’t, that 
grace is parceled out to Knights of 
Columbus members only. Tiny points 
in the review, to be sure, and I admit 
to being over-sensitive. 

Thank you again, sincerely, for giv- 
ing me the pleasure of having heard 
Professor Pinson’s wise and mature 
voice. 

Lancaster, Pa. 








commit genocide be undertaken by 
domestic courts in the countries where 
the crime is committed. Proposals to 
set up an international court to try 
cases of genocide are strongly opposed 
by the USSR 





“Affirmatively 
Critical” 


From CARLTON F. WELLS 


Never has The New Leader seemed 
more vigorous, more illuminating, more 
indispensable to a right view of lib- 
eralism’s role in this confusionist, 
propaganda-ridden world than it is 


todas 


On foreign affairs, William Henry 
Chamberlin’s “Where the News Ends” 
is alone more than worth the subscrip- 
tion price. And let me add that [ am 
especially grateful for the such affirm- 
atively critical articles as Gerald M. 
Caper’s “The Liberal Southerner’s 
View” and Allen Nevin’s “The New 
Illusions” (on Norman Angell’s The 
Steep Places). 1 know of no journal in 
America that is doing comparable serv- 
ice to the cause of a better—and better 
informed—America. 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Russia and Genocide 


From KAAREL R. PUSTA, SR. 
A CCORDING to newspapers, a ten-point Soviet proposal for outlawing genocide 


and proposing methods for punishing those who attempt the mass extermina- 
tion of racial, religious, national or other groups, was placed before a UN 
committee of international law experts on April 6. When an international genocide 
convention is agreed upon all member states shall notify the Security Council of 
“all cases of genocide.” The Soviet proposal insists that punishment of violators who 


Since the Soviet proposal is said to 
have been unanimously agreed. “in 
principle” by a seven-nation commit- 
tee of law experts at Lake Success, 
one may ask whether this committee 
is cognizant that this proposal seems 
4 smoke-screen to cover the crimes 
already committed or still perpetrated 
against humanity by the Soviet state. 


It would suffice for the UN law ex- 
perts to read an appeal which was 
presented to the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the UN by the diplo- 
matic representatives of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania, on November 22, 
1947, which exposed “a planned, sys- 
tematic, and cruel genocide” in the 
Soviet-occupied Baltic States. Accord- 
ing to this document, during one single 
week (June 14-21, 1941) 34,260 Lithu- 
anians were deported in freight cars 
and in such inhuman circumstances 
that thousands died on the trains and 
in transient prisons before reaching 
their destination While husbands 
were separated from their wives and 
children from their parents, the des- 
tination for the surviving men was 
slave labor camps in Northern Siberia, 
in the Altai mountains, and Kazak- 
hstan. The women were driven to 
collective farms or sent to the fishing 
industry at the mouth of the river 
Lena. Of the children almost nothing 
is known. Of the deported men very 
few have survived. At the same time, 
15,000 Latvians were arrested and 
deported, while in two and a_ half 





ZONE 


Slave Labor as | Saw It 


JULIUS MARGOLIN 


months (April-June, 1941) 60,000 Es- 
tonians disappeared. The ill-famed de- 
portation center of Vorkuta, amidst 
the polar tundra of Northern Russia, 
held 100,000 Lithuanians, 60,000 Lat- 
vians, and 50,000 Estonians, in October 
1946. Although on the average 25-30 
percent die every year, the gap is 
filled by regular “deliveries” of 1,500 
to 3,000 persons a month from each of 
the three Baltic countries. Since 1947, 
a new device has been used “voluntary 
resettlement” to East Siberia, Sak- 
halin, Kamtchatka, and the Kurile 
Islands. The Russians have been 
settled in these countries as farmers 
and even the names of the expelled 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians 
have been given to them. A larger 
part of the population is already 
composed of alien intruders. 

Shall we also recall the shooting of 
12,000 Lithuanians in the prisons of 
Vilnius and Kaunas, on June 23-30, 
1941; the 2,000 Lithuanians and 4,000 
Poles and Bielo-Russians, who were 
mowed down with machine-guns in 
the woods of Chervene, on the way 
from Minsk to Mohilev, in July 1941? 
Or the almost complete extermination 
of the members of national govern- 
ments, diplomats, clergymen and _ in- 
tellectuals in the Baltic States, all 
those who had no chance to shelter 
themselves in Sweden or in the DP 
camps in western Europe? If this is 
not genocide, what does that word 
mean? 

Dr. Robert S. Markus, of the World 
Jewish Congress, rightly emphasized 
before the “experts” committee that 
the duty of the United Nations is to 
establish international machinery not 
only to punish genocide but also to 
prevent it. The genocidal extermina- 
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tion of Soviet-dominated nations 
should be of grave concern to hu- 
manity, and call for an urgent in- 
vestigation by the UN. Yet to enter 
upon that subject with the Soviet pro- 
posal to discuss — if ever — genocide 
crimes like Katyn and Chervene 
murders, or Vorkuta camps, in Soviet 
courts, is to carry a sinister joke too 
far. 


Long Island, N. Y. 





Open Letter to 
The Daily Worker 


From LAWRENCE R. KLEIN 


Editor, Daily Worker 
New York 3, N. Y 


I NOTE in the editorial “Play Ball” 
in your edition of April 20, 1948, that 
you hail the opening of the 1948 base- 
ball season as a harbringer of peace 
and forgetfulness, stating, in effleci, 
that the American people can now te- 
lax and forget about the things: thai 

are militaristic, because baseball, the 
great leaveler, is a wonderful opiate 
for the people (if I may be permitted 
to coin a phrase) 


I think this is a wonderful sentt- 
ment and I would suggest that vou 
send a copy of the editorial to thuse 
Soviet officials in Germany who, not 
so long ago, formally protested to the 
United States Military Government 
officials against the teaching of base- 
ball to German youths on the grounds 
that baseball per se was a militaristic 
game. 

Arlington, Virginia. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
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Los Angeles, Calif.: James Oneal, 
of the National Executive 
Station KFVD 
J at a public 
veeting June 2. 8:00 p. m.. in the 
Emba Auditorium, 317 West 9th St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The meeting last 
Sunday. was fairly attended despite 
heavy n. The James H. Maurer 
Branch, SDF. will meet again early in 
June and welcome a number of new 
members. New Jersey: August 
Claessens will visit a number of CIO 
unions in various parts of the state 
during June for the PAC in the con- 
certed drive to get out a maximum 
registration of voters for the Novem- 
. . . Cold Spring, N. Y.: 
Camp Eden. owned and operated by 
the Jewish Socialist Verband, opens 
on weekend of Decoration Day.. The 


mem be 
mittee. speaks ove 


June 1. 6:30 p. w als¢ 








ber elections. 


New York City Committee will hold 
its outing there on this weekend. 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Convention will convene on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 15-16, 
8:30 p. m., at the Rand School. 7 East 
15th St. Important resolutions will be 
adopted dealing with national and 
international questions. Branches are 
now electing delegates and submitting 
. SDF Branch in Amal- 


proposals. .. 


gamated Cooperative Houses, Bronx: 
Dinner in honor of Mrs. Esther Schech- 
ter. Also symposium on the coming 
election. Speakers: Mever Levenstein, 
citv chairman: Morris . Waldman, 
August Claessens and others. ... Al- 
gernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD 


every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Sta- 
tion WEVD: Every Sunday at 9:15 p. 
m.: Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg and guest 
speaker on municipal problems. ... 
R. Parness Branch: Dinner and Sym- 
posium on Saturday. June 5, 8:30 p. 
m., in the clubrooms, 202 East 93rd 
Street, Brooklyn. 














The Price of Korean Freedom 


(Continued from Page Five) 

older than Dr. Rhee, has been twenty 
years longer out of his own country, 
and is an American citizen. Moreover, 
while Dr. Rhee has continued in polit- 
ical activity for Korean independence, 
Dr, Jaisohn has been diagnosing the 
ills of Americans in Pennsylvania. In 
1884, Dr. Jaisohn (then Su Cha-Pil) 
was a revolutionary who did not stop 
at violence; in 1948 he is a frail, kindly, 
refined and conservative gentleman, 

The State Department's vain hope 
of coalition which led to the “build- 
up” of Dr. Kimm Kiu-Sic, and then 
the grooming of octogenarian Dr, Jai- 
sohn, even the courting of Lyuh Woon- 
Hvung (assassinated political leftist), 


f 


is an ephemeral fantasy which will not 
work. The label of “stubborn” has 
been fastened upon Dr. Rhee. because 
from the beginning he has taken a 
firm, anti-Communist stand and held 
it through all the American vagaries 
of coalition, trusteeship, middle-of-the- 
roadism and what-not. Isn't it about 
time our State Department came out 
unequivocally against Communism, 
and then let the Korean people (who 
are overwhelmingly anti-Communist) 
choose their own leaders? 


* * . 


Dr. KIMM was reported by Radio 
Pyong-vang as saving that “thesUN 
Commission was organized by boy- 
cotting the Soviet Union and without 
listening to the opinion of the Korean 
people.... When I witnessed in Pyong- 
yang the demonstrations of students, 
workers, businessmen 
against the general election in South 
Korea, I was deeply moved, tears filled 
my eyes....” But Dr. Kimm may 
have made this under 
duress, or not at all. 


farmers and 


statement 


[Dr. Kimm Kiu-sie and Kim Koo re- 
turned to South Korea on May 5 and 
issued a joint statement that “We 
promise not to encourage strife among 
our people,” meaning that they would 
nolt oppose the May 10 elections, nor 
Support Communist efforts to launch a 
civil war. They said that the Pyong- 
yang conference proved that Koreans, 
left to themselves, could unite their 
country, and that the North Korean 
Communists promised not to set up 
@ separate government. Dr. Kimm, evi- 
dentlg more disillusioned than Kimm 
Koo, said he would retire to the coun- 
try to write. He declared that he is 
unwilling to surrender civil liberties 


to such a degree as the Communists 
require. He was embittered by the 
continued imprisonment of his friend 
Cho Man-sik, who was arrested for 
opposition to the Communists. ] 

Dampened by thd first rainfall of 
weeks, May Day was strangely quiet 
in South Korea. This may have been 
because no labor union mass meetings 
were permitted in view of the mount- 
ing toll of deaths ‘in pre-election vio- 
lence, or because the Korean police 
were on their toes and American GI's 
were all armed for the day. It may 
have been because the Communist 
Radio Pyong-yvang had just announced 
a People’s Republic for all Korea. 
How could Dr. Kimm and Kim Koo 
think they, could alter the pre-deter- 
mined outcome of the North-South 
Conference? There were 543 Commu- 
nist-selected delegates. What were two 
among so many? 


It is understandable that Kim Koo 
should have little confidence in the 
USA (see New Leader of May 1). It 
is not so strange that he should be led 
into the red spider's parlor. But Dr, 
Kimm Kiu-Sic is a cosmopolite, a man 
well-educated in America, one who 
has traveled widely, has attended many 
international conferences. He went to 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
He attended the Congress of the Third 
International in Russia in 1922 and 
again in 1924. His experience in being 
suspended from probationary member- 
ship in the Communist Party, in noting 
racial discrimination against the Chi- 
nese and Koreans in favor of the 
Japanese, in being detained six months 
in Viadivostok, should have cured him 
completely of any illusions about 
Communism. Though the North-South 
Conference was supposedly by and for 
Koreans, he should have known who 
would pull the strings. 

Communist violence against election 
officials, against candidates, against the 
police in South Korea, goes on un- 
abated. The entire National Election 
Board sitting in Seoul has been threat- 
ened with death. The head of the 
Women's Bureau of the Korean Gov- 
ernment, a member of the National 
Election Board, dares not remain in 
her home these nights, but moves about 
among her friends. The price that 
Korea is paying for freedom is not 
yet as high as that of India or of 
Palestine, but it is high. 
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GOP Attempt 


(Continued from Page Three) 


with the Russians, was answered by 
the State Department with the state- 
ment that “the specific issues listed in 
Premier Stalin’s statement are not bi- 
lateral issues between this country and 
the Soviet Union. They are of intimate 
and compelling interest to many coun- 
tries and have been under negotiation 
for the past two years or more in bodies 
where other countries are represented, 
such as the United Nations and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers.” 


“For example, the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission and _ its 
have held over 200 meetings. and the 
commission just yesterday reported its 
inability to reach an agreement be- 
cause of the adamant opposition of two 
of its members-—-the Soviet Union and 
the Ukraine—to proposals which were 
acceptable to the other nine nations 
represented on the commission. A simi- 
lar situation exists with regard to other 
issues mentioned in Premier Stalin’s 
statement.” 


The United States rebuttal will be 
that the causes of the current Cold War 
lie in Russian violations of international 
agreements, such as the violent and 
anti-democratic seizure of power by 
:Communist minorities in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Poland: Soviet fomenta- 
tion of civil war in Greece and China; 
Soviet violations of international agree- 
ments by seizure of Manchuria: Soviet 
aggressions against Finland and Tur- 
key; Soviet incitement of rioting and 
bloodshed in Korea, the Philippines, 
and Colombia; the use of terror, kid- 
nappings and violence by the Soviet 
Army in Austria, Germany, and Korea; 
Communist murders of US Army per- 
sonnel in Trieste, Austria. Germany, 
and Korea. 


subcommittees 


The American position in reply to 
Stalin will be that if Stalin is prepared 
to discuss removal of the actual causes 
of the Cold War, the United States will 
then be willing to follow that discus- 
sion with discussions of the points 
raised by Stalin. 


BEAL ASKS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


@ Fred E. Beal, who was convicted 
in connection with a Gastonia (N. C.) 
textile strike in 1929 finally faces the 
prospect of liberation from the penal- 
ties of the conviction. Mr. Beal fied to 
Russia to avoid serving his term in jail, 
made up his mind he would rather be 
in jail than in Soviet Russia, returned 
to this country and served time in jail 
until pardoned by the Governor of 
North Carolina. He has now returned 
to Gastonia and make a plea that his 
citizenship be restored. His case has 
been prepared for him by the Workers 
Defense League. 


New Accents 


(Continued from Page Ten) 


The people starve but who will 
furnish 

The mind’s food? The poems are 
block busted, 

Would fly at every image, flock in 
idiot sequence, 

Turn and strike the back of a 
sentence: 

Let each poem be lifted from its 
lexicon, 

The separate syllable search out the 
question 

And lie -hard, masculine as a wire, 

Under another syllable like fire— 


A kiss for childbirth 
In love’s lean repertoire.” 


Macleod, like the Englishman Henry 
Treece, has played within the sound 
of a muscular, but almost feminine- 
fluid language, as in the poem, “Three 
Hawks, Three Ladies”, where allitera- 
tion seems apt to theme, or as in the 
poem, “A Man’s House” where Eliot's 
sense of age creeps through and rots 
in a terrible pageant of personal un- 
dressing. This poem should be antho- 
logized for its excellence, if not for its 
insular rejection of the world. 

Yet in midpassage, there can only 
be a forward movement. Having 
reached a purer place after serving 
both halves of poetry on an unequal 
footing, Macleod has sought out the 
question and has found the syllables 
of his own fire — and the strength of 
newer accents. 

(Harry Roskolenko, poet and critic, is 
the author of “A Second Summary.” 
"Sequence on Violence,” and other 
books.) 


Reuther Unity Aid, 
Says Green 


At a recent banquet of the State, 
County and Municipal Employees | 
convention, William Green, AFL | 
president, told reporters that in | 
| his opinion Walter Reuther, UAW- | 
CIO head who was recently shot 


by would-be assassins, was the one 

man in the CIO whom “we in the | 
| AFL can work with better than 
| any other man I know of.” Mr. | 


| Green again expressed his hope for 
| a unified labor movement, and 


stated that the current widespread | 
anti-CP drive in the CIO was 
bringing the two labor federations 
closer together. Earlier, Reuther 
had told a banquet of the ADA in 
Pittsburgh that: “Now that the AFL 
| has lost a couple of unnecessary 
| eyebrows and we have put some 

boys in line, we are creating an 
| environment which one day may 
permit us to create one great organ- 
ization.” 
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Where the News Ends 





By William Henry Chamberlin J 





Molotov’s Diplomatic Cocktail 


HE Molotov cocktail became the accepted 
term for a new type of hand grenade 
during the war. The Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister projected the same kind of explosive 
weapon into the diplomatic field when he made 
world headlines by “accepting” an invitation 
to a bilateral American-Soviet conference which 
the American Government neither intended 
nor desired 
The tone and phrasing of the American com- 
munication which touched off the international 
situation were in the main unexceptionable. 
The time has passed when it was considered 
worth the freedom of an east European people 
to get a smile from Stalin, when the appease- 
ment tactics of the Roosevelt Administration 
led to the inevitable reaction in Moscow, 
contempt and cynical indifference to paper 
promises 


Ambassador Smith gave away nothing in 
advance and made it clear that American policy 
is based on the conviction that Soviet actions 
are a serious threat to international peace and 
security. The American communication brought 
out the useful points that the belated policy 
of firmness is supported by the majority of the 
American people and that this policy will be 
maintained regardless of possible political 
changes and economic vicissitudes. The defen- 
sive character of American foreign policy is 
emphasized and a valuable point is 
brought out in one rather long sentence: 

“Many of the elements of United States for- 
eign policy to which the Soviet press takes 
such strong exception today would never have 
come into existence if it had not been necessar\ 
for the United States to aid other countries to 
defend their own political integrity from the 
attempts of Communist minorities to seize 
and to establish regimes subservient to 
foreign interests.” 


properly 


powell 


To be more specific, there would have been 
no need for special military aid to Greece if 
the Soviet satellites—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania——had not prolonged a cruel and bloody 
civil war by giving asylum and aid to Greek 
Communist guerrillas. American naval demon- 
strations in the Mediterranean were a reaction 
to Soviet bullving of Turkey. There might have 
been no anti-Communist alliance in western 
Europe if there had not been the grim warning 
of the extinction of liberty in every country 
behind the iron curtain, with Czechoslovakia 
as the latest vivid example. 

* v * 


I; was a sound idea both to warn the Soviet 
against consequences of further 
sression and to affirm the point that 
no preventive war is contemplated by this 
But there were blunders in the 
handling of this diplomatic step in Washington. 
[he sentence on which Molotov, usually a 


Government 


acts of ag 


Government 


stickler for protocol and dignity, pounced as 
an “invitation.” should have been framed more 
circumspectiy, and qualified by references to 
past examples of Soviet bad faith. There should 
have been a clear statement of American pur- 
pose not discuss bilaterally with Moscow 
matters affecting the interests of other nation 

Moreover, it was a serious blunder not to com- 
nunicate the American message to our diplo- 
natic representatives in foreign capitals and 
to the governments which, in response to out 


leadership, are gradually forging an anti-Com- 
If some of our diplomats have 
forgotten what a disgraceful sell-out of Poland 
China, Yugoslavia and other east Europea: 
‘ountries occurred at Yalta, European states- 
nen have longer memories. 

{t is no defense of the American blunders to 
say that we expected Molotov to respect a 
diplomatic confidence. The best way to “get 


nunist front 


16 


along” with the Soviet rulers is to assume that 
their actions will probably be dishonorable and 
that they will strike just as many foul blows 
as they can. 

By hurling this particular diplomatic hand 
grenade Molotov hoped to achieve three objec- 
tives. The first was to sow distrust of American 
stability and constaney of purpose in western 
Europe. The second was to help the Wallaceite 
appeasers and fellow-travelers, to create a 
mood in this country for slackening on neces- 
sary measures of military rearmament and 
diplomatic and economic support of free coun- 
tries abroad. The third was to score a double 
prestige victory by suggesting simultaneously 





that America had taken the initiative in gg 
for peace in the cold war and that Russia w 
peace while America wants war. [These 4 
jectives were also served by Stalin’s subsequeg 
answer to Wallace’s letter. ] 4 
It was a stunt worthy of the perverted geniuar 
of the late Dr. Goebbels, and it should be g 
warning to Washington to keep its diplo 
guard up better in the future. A careful study 
of Molotov’s communication reveals no bagi 
whatever for discussion. 5 
Molotov’s denial that there has been Sovig 
intervention in the affairs of the east Europegg: 
countries and the truly ludicrous.assertion thag 
“the Soviet Government has always purs 
the policy of peaceableness and cooperation iq 
regard to the United States” could make the 
traditional wooden Indian laugh. 
The best American response to the Molotoy! 
diplomatic cocktail would be to publish a long 
documented list of the innumerable acts & 
Soviet bad faith and broken promises that hayg! 
been the fruit of previous conferences. Thig 
should be accompanied by a statement to the 
effect that only when the Soviet Government: 
has repaired some of its broken promises will. 
it be timely to consider further talks. That 
should stop Stalin’s “peace offensive” (which 
has nothing to do with a genuine desire for 
peace) in its tracks. 



































By Their 


HE Democrats will campaign on the rec- 

ords of their administration, which runs 

back to 1933. The Republicans, not having 
had a man in the White House for 15 years, 
will go to the voters pointing with pride to the 
deeds of the 80th Congress and the “sins” of 
the New Dealers. The books of the current 
legislative session are to be closed on June 19, 
four weeks hence. Whatever tempting items 
the Republicans intend to add to their roster of 
offerings must be quickly passed. 

During the earlier part of the session atten- 
tion was rather evenly divided between the 
effort to put the trade unions in their place and 
the drive to cut the expenses of government. 
Right now, if one is to judge by the allotment 
of space to various Washington items, Speaker 
Martin, Senator Taft and the other Republican 
leaders are again looking two ways. These 
experienced politicians seem to be of the opinion 
that the people of this country are interested 
almost exclusively in keeping the Communists 
down and building the Army up. 

It is true that the 80th Congress has one great 
achievement to its credit. It hammered out 
and put through the European Recovery Act. 
This is one of the finest achievements in our 
history. As a Republican campaign issue, how- 
ever, it amounts to zero. This was conspicuously 
a bipartisan act. Whatever is done for the dis- 
couragement of Communists and for the per- 
fection of our defense forces will also be about 
equally supported by both parties and will, 
therefore, afford rather poor campaign pick- 
ing for the Republicans. This leaves as indubi- 
table and undisputed highlights of Republican 
achievement the Taft-Hartley Act and what 
slight measure of “economy” has been put on 
the books. It looks like a slender and shaky 
platform 
* * 


THINGS LEFT UNDONE 
Here is a fractional list of the bills now 


on the wavs of the House and Senate: Dis- 
placed Persons Admission, Adhesion to World 
Health Organization, ERP Appropriations, Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill, UN Charter 
Reform, Anti-Lynching, Anti-Poll Tax, Amend- 
ments to Taft-Hartley Act, Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell (or Taft-Smith-Ball) Health Plan, Ap- 
pointments to Atomic Commission, Extension 
of Reciprocal Tariffs. Few of these can be 
passed during the few weeks which remain. 
Almost every day we read that one or the other 
of them has been abandoned. 

One of the most striking features of this long 
legislative session is the failure to do anything 
to put brakes on inflation or to guard against 
future depressions. In fact, the Joint Economic 
Committee of the two houses makes a formal 
statement which is nothing but a plea in 










Deeds... 


avoidance. In discussing the President's Ecos 
nomic Report, the committee devotes the major’ 
part of its space to the idea that governmen 
economy is the surest way to quell inflatio 
and this at the very time when expenditureg 
are being increased. 3 

There are many among the Republican Cons 
gressmen who are pressing for a substantial) 
and useful program. It is to be hoped that meng 
political foresight will prompt their colleagueg: 
to give them support. But it looks very muclf 
as if the controlling groups figure that the elec 
tion is already in the bag, that from here om 
they can coast. During the remaining weeks 
it seems to them, they can spend their timé 
debating and passing one or two of their pep 
measures—let us say, the combined Draft andj 
UMT Bill and the Mundt-Nixon Bill—and them 
win the people’s plebiscite on the basis of theit 
well-advertised patriotism. 

Just how powerfully this record will app 
to the voters on November 2 remains to b® 
seen. The Republicans should remember that 
they may be wrong. Their time is short. Whew 
the Congressional books are closed, they must 
stand or fall by their record. 
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